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God rest ye, mer-ry gen-tle-men, let noth-ing you dis- may, For Je - sus Christ, our 


a. 


z God rest ye, little children, let nothing you affright, 

For Jesus Christ, your Saviour, was born this happy night ; 
Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks sleeping lay, 
When Christ, the child of Nazareth, was born on Christmas Day. 


3 God rest ye, all good Christians: upon this blessed morn 
The Lord of all good Christians was of a woman born; 
Now all your sorrows He doth heal, your sins He takes away, 
For Jesus Christ, your Saviour, was born on Christmas Day. 


From “ Songs of our Youth,’’ by the author of “ John Halifax, Gentl “— . 
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Christ's Christmas Gifts.” 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“When He ascended up on high He led captivity captive. and 


GAVE GIFTS unto men.’’—EPH. iyv.., 8. 


Some say that ever, ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrate, ‘ 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 

And then, they say, no evil spirit walks; 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm,— 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


ND this holy time, so hallowed and so gra- 
cious, was settling down over the great 
roaring, rattling, seething life-world of New York 
in the good year 18—. Who does not feel its on- 
coming in the shops and streets, in the festive air 
of trade and business, in the thousand garnitures 


~ by which every store hangs out triumphant ban- 


ners and solicits you to buy something for a 
Christmas gift? For it is the peculiarity of all 
this array of prints, confectionery, dry goods, and 
manufactures of all kinds, that their bravery and 
splendor at Christmas tide is all to seduce you 
into generosity, and importune you to give some- 
thing to others. It says to you, ‘‘ The dear God 
gave you an unspeakable gift; give you a lesser 
gift to your brother !” 

Do we ever think, when we walk those busy, 
bustling streets, all alive with Christmas shoppers, 
and mingle with the rushing tides that throng 
and jostle through the stores, that unseen spirits 
may be hastening to and fro along those same 
ways bearing Christ’s Christmas gifts to men— 
gifts whose value no earthly gold or gems can 
represent ? 

Yet, on this morning of the day before Christ- 


‘mas, were there Shining Ones, moving to and fro 


with the crowd, whose faces were loving and 
serene as the invisible stars, whose robes took no 
defilement from the spatter and the rush of earth, 
whose coming and going was still as the falling 


-snow-flakes. They entered houses without ring- 


ing door-bells, they passed through apartments 
without opening doors, and everywhere they were 
bearing Christ’s Christmas presents, and silently 
offering them to whoever would open their souls 
to receive. Like themselves, their gifts were in- 
visible—incapable of weight and measurement in 
gross earthly scales. To mourners they carried 
joy; to weary and perplexed hearts, peace ; to 


* To be published in book form with other stories under the title 


of Betty's Bright Idea. 
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THE CHILDREN IN THE CHURCHYARD. 


souls stifling in luxury and self-indulgence they 
carried that noble discontent that rises to aspira- 
tion for higher things. Sometimes they took 
away an earthly treasure to make room for a 
heavenly one. They took health, but left resig- 
nation and cheerful faith. They took the dear 
babe from the cradle, but left in its place a heart 
full of pity for the suffering on earth and a fellow- 
ship with the blessed in heaven. Let us follow 
their footsteps awhile. 


SCENE I. 


A YOUNG girl’s boudoir in one of our American 
palaces of luxury, built after the choicest fancy of 
the architect, and furnished in all the latest de- 
vices of household decoration. Pictures, statu- 
ettes, and every form of bijouterie make the room 
a miracle of beauty, and the little princess of all 
sits in an easy chair before the fire, and thus re- 
solves with herself : 

‘*O, dear me! Christmas is a bore! Such a 
rush and crush in the streets, such a jam in the 
shops, and then such a fuss thinking up presents 
for everybody ! All for nothing, too ; for nobody 
wants anything. I’msure Jdon’t. I’m surfeited 
now with pictures and jewelry, and bon-bon 
boxes, and little china dogs and cats—and all these 
things that get so thick you can’t move without 
upsetting some of them. There’s papa, he don’t 
want anything. He never uses any of my Christ- 
mas presents when I get them ; and mamma, she 
has every earthly thing I can think of, and said 
the other day she did hope nobody’d give her any 
more worsted work! Then Aunt Maria and 
Unele John, they don’t want the things I give 
them ; they have more than they know what to 
do with, now. All the boys say they don’t want 
any more cigar cases or slippers, or smoking caps. 
Oh, dear !” 

Here the Shining Ones came and stood over the 
little lady, and looked down on her with faces of 
pity, which seemed blent with a serene and half- 
amused indulgence. It was a heavenly amuse- 
ment, such as that with which mothers listen to 
the foolish-wise prattle of children just learning 
to talk. 

As the grave, sweet eyes rested tenderly on her, 
the girl somehow grew graver, leaned back in her 
chair, and sighed a little. 

‘‘ T wish I knew how to be better!” she said to 
herself. ‘‘I remember last Sunday’s text, ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’ That must 


mean something! .. Well,-isn’t there something, 


Vox. XII, No, 24. 
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too, in the Bible about not giving to your rich 


‘neighbors that can give again, but giving to the 


poor that cannot recompense you? I don’t know 
any poor people. Papa says there are very few 


deserving poor people. Well, for the matter of — 


that, there aren’t many deserving rich people. I, 
for example: how much do I deserve to have all 
these nice things ? I’m no better than the poor 
shop girls that go trudging by in the cold at six 
o'clock in the morning—ugh ! it makes me shiver 
to think of it. I know if I had to do that / 
shouldn’t be good at all. Well, I’d like to give to 
poor people, if I knew any.” 

At this moment the door opened and the maid 
entered. 

‘* Betty, do you know any poor people I ought 
to get things for, this Christmas ?” 

‘¢ Poor folks is always plenty, miss,” said Betty. 

‘*O yes, of course,—beggars ; but I mean people 
that I could do something for besides just give 
cold victuals or money. I don’t know where to 
hunt them up, and should be afraid to go if I did. 
O dear! it’s no use. I'll give it up.” 

‘‘Why, Miss Florence, that ’ud be too bad, 
afther bein’ that good in yer heart, to let the poor 
folks alone for fear of goin’ to them. But ye 
needn’t do that, for, now I think of it, there’s John 
Morley’s wife.” 

What, the gardener father turned off for 
drinking ?” 

‘*The same, miss. Poor boy, he’s not so bad, 
and he’s got a wife and two as pretty children as 
ever you see.” 

‘‘T always liked John,” said the young lady. 
‘‘But papa is so strict about some things! He 
says he never will keep a man a day if he finds 
out that he drinks.” | 

She was quite silent for a minute, and then 
broke out : 

‘‘T don’t care; it’s a good idea! I say, Betty, 
do you know where John’s wife lives ?” 

‘‘ Yes, miss, I’ve been there often.” 

‘‘ Well, then, this afternoon I'll go with you 
and see if I can do anything for them.” 


SCENE Il. 


_ AN attic room, neat and clean, but poorly fur- 
nished ; a bed and a trundle-bed, a small cooking- 
stove, a shelf with a few dishes, one or two chairs 
and stools, a pale, thin woman working on a vest. 

Her face is anxious; her thin hands tremble 
with weakness, and now and then, as she -works, 


| quiet tears drop, which she wi pes quickly: Peor 
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people cannot afford to shed tears ; it takes time 
and injures eyesight. 

This is John Morley’s wife. This morning he 
has risen and gone out in a desperate mood. 
“No use to try,” he says.. ‘‘ Didn’t I go a whole 
year and never touch a drop? And now just be- 
cause I fell once I’m kicked out! No use to try. 
When a fellow once trips, everybody gives him a 
kick. Talk about love of Christ! Who believes 
it? Don’t see much love of Christ where I go. 
Your Christians hit a feliow that’s down as hard 
as anybody. It’s everybody for himself and devil 
take the hindmost. Well, I'll trudge up to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and see if they'll take me on 


there—if they won’t I might as well go to sea, or 


to the devil,” and out he flings. 

‘‘Mamma!” says a little voice, ‘‘ what are we 
going to have for our Christmas ?” 

It is a little girl, with soft curly bair and bright, 
earnest eyes, that speaks. 

A sturdy little fellow of four presses up to the 
mother’s knee and repeats the question, ‘‘ Sha’n’t 
we have a Christmas, mother ?” | 

It overcomes the poor woman ; she leans for- 
ward and breaks into sobbing,—a tempest of sor- 
row, long suppressed, that shakes her weak frame 
as she thinks that her husband is out of work, 
desperate, discouraged, and tempted of the devil, 
that the rent is falling due, and only the poor pay 
of her needle to meet it with. In one of those 
quick flashes which concentrate through the im- 
agination the sorrows of years, she seems to see 
her little home broken up, her husband in the 
gutter, her children turned into the street. At 
this moment there goes up from her heart a de- 
spairing cry, such as a poor, hunted, tired-out 
creature gives when brought to the last gasp of 
endurance. It was like the shriek of the hare 
when the hounds are uponit. She clasps her 
hands and cries out, ‘‘O my God, help me.” 

There was no voice of any that answered ; there 
was no sound of foot-fall on the staircase ; no one 
entered the door; and yet that agonized cry had 
reached the heart if was meant for. The Shining 


Ones were with her; they stood, with faces full of ' 


tenderness, beaming down upon her; they 
brought her a Christmas gift from Christ—the 
gift of trust. She knew not from whence came 
the courage and rest that entered her soul; but 
while her little ones stood wondering and silent, 


she turned and drew to herself her well-worn 


Bible. Hands that she did not see guided her as 
she turned the pages, and pointed the words: 
He shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; the poor 
also and him that hath no helper. He shall spare 
the poor and needy, and shall save the souls of the 
needy. He shall redeem their soul from deceit and 
violence, and precious shall their blood be in His 
sight. 

She laid down her poor wan cheek on the mer- 
ciful old book, as on her mother’s breast, and 
gave up all the tangled skein of life into the hands 
ef Infinite Pity. There seemed a consoling pres- 
sence in the room, and her tired heart found rest. 

She wiped away her tears, kissed her children, 
and smiled upon them. Then she rose, gathered 
up her finished work, and attired herself to go 
forth and carry it back to the shop. 

** Mother,” said the children softly, ‘‘they are 
dressing the church, and the gates are open, and 
people are going in and out; mayn’t we play 
there by the church ?” 

The nother looked out on the ivy-grown walls 
of the church, with its flocks of twittering spar- 
rows, and said : 

“Yes my little birds; you may play there if 
you'll be very good and quiet.” 

The mother had only her small, close attic room 
for her darlings, and to satisfy all their childish 
desire for variety and motion she had only the 
refuge of the streets. She was a decent, godly 
woman, and the bold manners and evil words of 
street vagrants were terrible to her ; and so, when 
the church gates were open for daily morning and 
evening prayers, she had often begged the sexton 
to let her little ones come in and hear the sing- 
ing, and wander hand in hand around the old 
eburch walls. He wasa kindly old man, and the 
children, stealing round like two still, bright-eyed 
little mice, had gained upon his heart, and he 
made them welcome there. It gave the mother a 
feeling of protection to have them play near the 
ehurch, as if it were a father’s house. 

So she put on their little hoods and tippets, and 
led them forth, and saw them into the yard ; and 
as she looked to the old gray church, with its 
rustling ivy bowers and flocks of birds, her heart 
swelled within her. ‘Yea, the sparrow hath 
found a house and the swallow a nest where she 


think, he says we may play with all these. 


may lay her young, even thine altars, O Lord of | 
hosts, my king and my God!” And the Shining 
Ones walking with her said, ‘‘ Fear not ; ye are of 
more value than many sparrows.” 


SCENE III. 

The little ones went gayly into the yard. They 
had been seared by their mother’s tears; but she 
had smiled again, and that had made all right 
with them. The sun was shining brightly, and 
they were on the sunny side of the old church, 


and they laughed and chirped and chittered to 


each other as merrily as the little birds in the ivy 
boughs. 

The old sexton came to the side door and threw 
out an armful of refuse greens, and then stopped 
a moment and nodded kindly at them. 

‘* May we play with them, please, sir?” said the 
little Elsie, looking up with great reverence. 

‘Oh, yes, to be sure; these are done with— 
they are no good now.” 

‘Oh, Tottie!” cried Elsie, rapturously, ‘ just 
Why, 
here’s ever and ever so much green, enough to 
play house. Let’s play build a house for father 
and mother.” 

‘I’m going to build a big house for ’em when I 
grow up,” said Tottie, ‘‘ and I mean to have glass 
bead windows in it.” , 

Tottie had once had presented to him a box of 
colored glass beads to string, and he could think 
of nothing finer in the future than unlimited glass 
beads. 

Meanwhile, his sister began planting pine bran- 
ches upright in the snow, to make her house. 

‘* You see we can make believe there are windows 
and doors and a roof,” she said, ‘‘and it’s just as 
good. Now, let’s make believe there is a bed in 
this corner, and we will lie down to sleep.” 

And Tottie obediently couched himself in the 
allotted corner and shut his eyes very hard, though 
after a moment he remarked that the snow got 
into his neck. 

‘‘You must play it isn’t snow—play it’s fea- 
thers,” said Elsie, 

‘*But I don’t like it,” persisted Tottie, ‘‘ it don’t 
feel a bit like feathers.” 

**Oh, well, then,” said Elsie, accommodating 
herself to circumstances, “‘let’s play get up now, 
and I'll get breakfast.” 

Just now the door opened again, and the sexton 
began sweeping the refuse out of the church. 
There were bits of ivy and holly, and ruffles of 
ground-pine, and lots of bright red berries that 
came flying forth into the yard, and the children 
screamed for joy. ‘‘O Tottie!” ‘‘Oh Elsie!” 
‘Only see how many pretty things—lots and 
lots !” 

The sexton stood and looked and laughed as he 
saw the little ones so eager for the scraps and 
remnants, 

‘*Don't you want to come in and see the 
church 7” hesaid. ‘It’s all done now, and a brave 
sight it is. You may come in.” 

‘They tipped in softly, with large bright, wonder- 
ing eyes. The light through the stained glass 
windows fell blue and crimson and yellow on the 
pillars all ruffled with ground-pine and brightened 
with searlet bitter-sweet berries, and there were 
stars and crosses and mottoes in green all through 
the bowery aisles, while the organist, hid in a 
thicket of verdure, was practicing softly, and 
sweet voices sung: 

“Hark! the herald angels sing 
Glory to the new-born King.” 


The little ones wandered up and down the long 
aisles in a dream of awe and wonder. ‘‘ Hush, 
Tottie !” said Elsie when he broke into an eager 
exclamation, ‘‘don’t make a noise. I do believe 
it’s something like heaven,” she said, under her 
breath. 

They made the course of the church and came 
round by the door again, where the sexton stood 
siniling on them. 

‘You can find lots of pretty Christmas greens 
out there,” he said, pointing to the door ; * per- 
haps your folks would like to have some.” 

‘*Oh, thank you, sir,” exclaimed Elsie, raptur- 
ously. ‘‘Oh, Tottie, only think! Let’s gather a 
good lot and go home and dress our room for 
Christmas. Oh, won't mother be astonished when 
she comes home, we’ll make it so pretty !” 

And forthwith the children began gathering into 
their little aprons wreaths of ground-pine, sprigs 
of holly, and twigs of crimson bitter-sweet. The 
sexton, seeing their zeal, brought out to them a 
little cross, fancifully made of red alder-berries 
and_ pine, 7 


Then he said, ‘‘A lady took that down to put 
up a bigger one, and she gave it to me; you may 
have it if you want it.” 

‘Oh, how beautiful,” said Elsie. ‘‘How glad I 
am to have this for mother! When she comes 
back she won't know our room ; it will be as fine 
as the church.” 

Soon the little gleaners were toddling off out of 
the yard—moving masses of green with all that 
their aprons and their little hands could carry. 

The sexton looked afterthem. ‘ Take heed that 
ye despise not these little ones,” he said to him- 
self, ‘* for in heaven their angels—” 

A ray of tenderness fell on the old man’s head ; 
it was from the Shining One who watched the 
children. He thought it was an afternoon sun- 
beam. His heart grew gentle and peaceful, and 
his thoughts went far back to a distant green grove 
where his own little one was sleeping. ‘‘ Seems 
to me I've loved all little ones ever since,” he said, 
thinking far back to the Christmas week when his 
lamb was laid torest. ‘* Well, she shall not return 
to me, but I shall go to her.” The smile of the 
Shining One made a warm glow in his heart, which 
followed him all the way home. 

The children had a merry time dressing the 
room. They stuck good big bushes of pine in each 
window; they put a little ruffle of ground-pine 
round mother’s Bible, and they fastened the 
beautiful red cross up over the table, and they 
stuck sprigs of pine or holly into every crack that. 
could be made, by fair means or foul, to accept it, 
and they were immensely satisfied and delighted. 
Tottie insisted on hanging up his string of many- 
colored beads in the window to imitate the effect 
of the stained glass of the great chureh window. 

‘*Tt looks pretty when the light comes through,” 
he remarked ; and Elsie admitted that they might 
play they were painted windows, with some show 
of propriety. When everything had been stuck 
somewhere, Elsie swept the floor, and made upa 
fire, and put on the tea-kettle, to have everything 
ready to strike mother favorably on her return. 


SCENL IV. 


A FREEZING, bright, cold afternoon. ‘ Cold as 
Christmas !" say cheery voices, as the crowds rush 
to and fro into shops and stores, and come out 
with hands full of presents. 

‘**Yes, cold as Christmas,” says John Morley. 
‘*T should think so! Cold enough for a fellow 
that can’t get in anywhere—that nobody wants 
and nobody helps! I should think so.” 

John had been trudging all day from point to 
point, only to hear the old story: times were 
hard, work was dull, nobody wanted him, and he 
felt morose and surly—out of humor with himself 
and with everybody else. 

It is true that his misfortunes were from his 
own fault: but that consideration never makes a 
man a particle more patient or good-natured—in- 
deed, it is an additional bitterness in his cup. 
John was an Englishman. When he first landed 
in New York from the old country, he had been 
wild and dissipated, and given to drinking. But 
by his wife’s earnest entreaties he had been per- 
suaded to sign the temperance pledge, and had 
gone on prosperously keeping it fora year. He 
had a good place and good wages, and all went 
well with him till in an evil hour he met some of 
his former boon-companions, and was induced to 
have a social evening with them. 

In the first half hour of that evening were lost 
the fruits of the whole year’s self-denial and self- 
control. He was not only drunk that night, but 
he went off for a fortnight, and was drunk night 
after night, and came back to find that his master 
had discharged him in indignation. John thinks 
this over bitterly as he thuds about in the cold, 
and calls himself a fool. | 

Yet, if the truth must be confessed, John had 
not much ‘‘sense of sin,” so called. He looked on 
himself as an unfortunate and rather ill-used man, 
for had he not tried very hard to be good, and 
gone a great while against the stream of evil in- 
clination ? and now, just for one yielding, he was 
pitched out of place, and everybody was turned 
against him! He thought this was hard measure. 
Didn’t everybody hit wrong sometimes? Didn't 
rich fellows have their wine, and drink a little too 
much now and then’ Yet nobody was down on 
them. 

‘*It’s only because I’m poor,” said John. ‘‘Poor 
folks’ sins are never pardoned. There’s my good 
wife—poor girl!” and John’s heart felt as if it 
were breaking, for he was an affectionate crea- 
ture, and loved his wife and babies, and in his 

deepest consciousness he knew that he was the 
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one at fault. We have heard much about the svf- 
ferings of the wives and children of men who are 
evertaken with drink ; but what is not so well un- 
derstood is the sufferings of the men themselves 
in their sober moments, when they feel that they 
are becoming a curse to all that are dearest to 
them. John’s very soul was wrung within him to 
think of the misery he had brought on his wife 
and children—the greater miseries that might be 
in store for them. He was faint of heart; he was 
tired; he had eaten nothing for hours, and on 
ahead he saw a drinking saloon. Why shouldn’t 
he go and take one good drink, and then pitch off 
a ferry-boat into the East River, and so end the 
whole miserable muddle of life altogether ? 
John’s steps were turning that way, when one 
of the Shining Ones, who had watched him all 
day, came nearer and took his hand. He felt no 
touch; but at that moment there darted into his 
soul a thought of his mother, long dead, and he 
stopped irresolute, then turned to walk another 
way. The hand that was guiding him led him to 
turn a corner, and his curiosity was excited by a 
stream of people who seemed to be pressing into 
a building. A distant sound of singing was heard 
as he drew nearer, and soon he found himself 
passing with the multitude into a great prayer- 
meeting. The musie grew more distinct as he 
went in. A man was singing in clear, penetrating 
tones : 
* What means this eager anxious throng, 

Which moves with busy haste along : 

These wondrous gathering day by day ? 

What means this strange commotion, say ? 


In accents hushed the throng reply, 
* Jesus of Nazareth passeth by!’ ” 


John had but a vague idea of religion, yet some- 
thing in the singing affected him; and, weary and 
footsore and heartsore as he was, he sank into a 
seat and listened with absorbed attention : 


* Jesus! ‘tis he who once below 
Man’s pathway trod in toil and woe; 
And burdened ones where’er he came 
Brought out their sick and deaf and lame. 
The blind rejoiced to hear the cry, 
* Jesus of Nazareth passetb by!’ 


“ Ho, all ye heavy laden, come! 
Here’s pardon, comfort. rest, and home. 
Ye wanderers from a Father's face, 
Return, accept his proffered grace, 
Ye tempted ones, there’s refuge nigh— 
* Jesus of Nazareth passeth by!’ ”’ 

A plain man, who spoke the language of plain 
working-men, now arose and read from his Bible 
the words which the angel of old spoke to the 
shepherds of Bethlehem : 

‘* Fear not, for behold, I bring you tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people, for unto you 
is born this day a Saviour, which tis Christ the 
Lerd.” 

The man went on to speak of this with an in- 
tense practical earnestness that soon made John 
feel as if he, individually, were being talked to; 
and the purport of the speech was this : that God 
had sent to him, John Morley, a Saviour to save 
Aim from his sins, to lift him above his weakness, 
to help him overcome his bad habits; that His 
name was called Jesus, because he shall save his 
people from their sins. John. listened with a 
strange new thrill. This was what he needed—a 
Friend, all-powerful, all-pitiful, who would under- 
take for him and help him to overcome himself— 
for he sorely felt how weak he was. Here was a 
Friend that could have compassion on the ignor- 
ant and them that were out of the way. The 
thought brought tears to his eyes and a glow of 
hope to his heart. What if he would help him ? 
for deep down in John’s heart, worse than cold or 
hunger or weariness, was the dreadful conviction 
that he was a doomed man, that he should drink 
again as he had drunk, and never come-to good, 
but fall lower and lower, and drag all who loved 
him down with him. 

And was this mighty Saviour given to him ? 

‘*Yes,” cried the man who was speaking; ‘‘ to 
you ; to you, who have lost name and place ; to 
you, that nobody cares for; to you, who have 
been down in the gutter. God has sent you a 
Saviour to take you up out of the mud and mire, 


to wash you clean, to give you strength to over- 


eome your sins, and lead you home to his blessed 
kingdom. This is the glad tidings of great joy 
that the angels brought on the first Christmas 
day. CHRIST was (God's Christmas gift to a poor, 
lost world, and you may have him now, to-day. 
He may be your own Saviour—yours as much as 
if there were no other one on earth to be saved. 
He is looking for you to-day, coming after you, 
seeking you : he calls you by me. Oh, accept him 
now 


There was a deep breathing of suppressed emo- 


tion as the speaker sat down, a pause of solemn 
stillness. 

A faint strain of music was heard, and the 
singer began singing a pathetic ballad of a lost 
sheep and of the Shepherd going forth to seek it: 


** There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold, 
But one was out on the hills away, 
Far off from the gates of gold— 
Away on the mountains wild and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd’s care. 


** * Lord, Thou hast here Thy ninety and nine ; 
Are they not enough for Thee 7?’ 
But the Shepherd made answer: ‘’Tis of mine 
Has wandered away from me; 
And although the road be rough and steep 
1 go to the desert to find my sheep.’”’ 


John heard with an absorbed interest. All 
around him were eager listeners, breathless, lean- 
ing forward with intense attention. The song 
went on: 

** But none of the ransomed ever knew 

How deep were the waters crossed ; 
Nor how dark wus the night that the Lord went through 
Ere He found His sheep that was lost. 


Out in the desert He heard its cry— 
Sick and belpless, and ready to die.’’ 


There was a throbbing pathos in the intonation, 
and the verse floated over the weeping throng; 
then, after a pause, the strain was taken up tri- 
umphantly : 

* But all through the mountains thunder-riven, 
And up from the rocky steep, 
There rose a cry to the gates of heaven, 
* Rejoice! 1 have found my sheep!’ 
And the angels echoed around the throne, 
* Rejoice, for the Lord brings back His own!’ ’”’ 


All day long poor John had felt so lonesome! 
Nobody cared for him; nobody -wanted him; 


everything was against him ; and, worst of all, he 


had no faith in himself. But here was his Friend, 
seeking him, following him through the cold alleys 
and crowded streets. In heaven they would be 
glad to hear that he had become a good inan. The 
thought broke down all his pride, all his bitter- 
ness ; he wept like a little child; and the Christmas 
gift of Christ—the sense of a real, present, loving 
pitying Saviour—ceame into his very soul. 

He went homeward as one in a dream. He 
passed the drinking-saloon without a thought or 
wish of drinking. The expulsive force of anew 
emotion had for the time driven out all tempta- 
tion. Raised above weakness, he thought only of 
this Jesus, this Saviour from sin, who he now be- 
lieved had followed him and found him, and he 
longed to go home and tell his wife what great 
things the Lord had done for him. 


SCENE 


MEANWHILE a little drama had been acting in 
John’s humble home. His wife had been to the 
shop that day and come home with the pittance 
for her work in her hands. 

‘* Tl] pay you full price to-day, but we can’t pay 
such prices any longer,” the man had said over 
the counter as he paid her. ‘' Hard times—work 
dull—we are cutting down all our work-folks ; 
you'll have to take a third less next time.” 

‘‘Tll do my best,” she said meekly, as she took 
her bundle of work and turned wearily away, but 
the invisible arm of the Shining One was round 
her, and the words again thrilled through her that 
she had read that morning: ‘‘ He shall redeem 
their soul from deceit and violence, and precious 
shall their blood be jn his sight.” She saw no 
earthly helper; she heard none and felt none, and 
yet her soul was sustained, and she came home in 
peace. 

When she opened the door of her little room she 
drew back astonished at the sight that presented 
itself. A brisk fire was roaring in the stove, and 
the tea-kettle was sputtering and sending out 
clouds of steam. A table with a white cloth on it 
was drawn out before the fire, and a new tea set 
of pure white cups and saucers, with teapot, 
sugar-bowl, and creamer, complete, gave a festive 
air to the whole. There were bread, and butter, 
and ham-sandwiches, and a Christmas cake all 
frosted, with little blue and red and green candles 
round it ready to be lighted, and a bunch of hot- 
house flowers in a pretty little vase in the 
centre. 

A new stuffed rocking-chair stood on one side of 
the stove, and there sat Miss Florence De Witt, 
our young princess of Scene First, holding little 
Elsie in her lap, while the broad, honest counte- 
nance of Betty was beaming with kindness down 
on the delighted face of Tottie. Both children 
were dressed from head to foot in complete new 
suite of clothes, and Elsie was holding with tender 
devotion a fine doll, while Tottie rejoiced in a 


horse and cart which he was maneuvering under - 
Betty’s superintendence. 

The little princess had pleased herself in getting 
up all this tableau. Doing good was a novelty to 
her, and she plunged into it with the zest of a new 
amusement. The amazed look of the poor wo- 
man, her dazed expressions of rapture and in- 
credulous joy, the shrieks and cries of confused 
delight with which the little ones met their 
mother, delighted her more than any scene she 
had ever witnessed at the opera—with this added 
grace, unknown to her, that at this scene the in- 
visible Shining Ones were pleased witnesses. ' 

She had been out with Betty, buying here and 
there whatever was wanted,—and what was not 
wanted for those who had been living so long 
without work or money ? 

She had their little coal-bin filled, and a nice pile. 
of wood and kindlings put behind the stove. She 
had bought a nice rocking-chair for the mother to. 
rest in. She had dressed the children from head 
to foot at a ready-made clothing store, and bought 
them toys to their hearts’ desire, while Betty had 
set the table for a Christmas feast. 

And now she said to the poor woman at last: | 

“I’m eo sorry John lost his place at father’s. | 
He was so kind and obliging, and I always liked 
him ; and I’ve been thinking, if you’d get him to 
sign the pledge over again from Christmas Eve, 
never to touch another drop, Ill get papa to take. 
him back. I always do get papa to do what I 
want, and the fact is, he hasn’t got anybody that 
suited him so well since John left. So you teH 
John that I mean to go surety for him; he cer- 
tainly won't fail me. Tell him J trust him.” And | 
Miss Florence pulled out a paper wherein, in her 
best round hand, she had written out again the 
temperance pledge, and dated it ‘‘ Christmas Eve, 
18—. 

‘* Now, you come with John to-morrow morning, © 
and bring this with his name to it, and you'll see 
what I'll do!” and, with a kiss to the children, the 
little good fairy departed, leaving the family to 
their Christmas Eve. 

What that Christmas Eve was, when the hus- 
band and father came home with the new and 
softened heart that had been given him, who can 
say? There were joyful tears and solemn prayers,,. 
and earnest vows and purposes of a new life heard. 
by the Shining Ones in the room that night. 


* And the angels echoed around the throne, 
* Rejoice ! for the Lord brings back his own.’ ” 


SCENE VI. 

‘* Now, papa, I want you to give me something 
special to day, because it’s Christmas,” said the 
little princess to her father, as she kissed and 
wished him *‘ Merry Christinas” next morning. 

** What is it, Pussy—half of my kingdom ?” 

‘*No, no, papa ; not so much as that. It’s a little 
bit of ny own way that I want.” 

‘*Of course ; well, what is it ?” 

‘** Well, I want you to take John back again.” 

Her father’s face grew hard. 

‘* Now, please, papa, don’t say a word till you 
have heard me. John was a capital gardener ; he 
kept the green-house looking beautiful ; and this 
Mike that we've got now, he’s nothing but an 
apprentice, and stupid as an owl at that! He'll 
never do in the world.” 

‘*Allthat is very true,” said Mr. De Witt, ‘‘ but 
John drinks, and I won't have a drinking man.” 

‘*But, papa, 7 mean to take care of that. I’ve 
written out the temperance pledge, and dated it, 
and got John to sign it, and here it is,” and she 
handed the paper to her father, who read it care- 
fully, and sat turning it in his hands while his 
daughter went on: 

‘*You ought to have seen how poor, how very 
poor they were, His wife is such a nice, quiet, 
hard-working woman, and has two such pretty > 
children. I went to see them and carry them 
Christmas things yesterday, but it’s no good doing 
anything if John can’t get work. She told me 
how the poor fellow had been walking the streets 
in the cold, day after day, trying everywhere, and 
nobody would take him. It’s adreadful time now 
for aman to be out of work, and it isn’t fair his 
poor wife and children should suffer. Do try him 
‘again, papa !” 

‘‘ John always did better with the pineapples 
than anybody we have tried,” said Mrs. De Witt 
at this point. ‘‘He is the only one who really 
understands pineapples.” 

At this moment the door opened, and there was 
a sound of chirping voices in the hall. ‘ Please, 
Miss Florence,” said Betty. ‘‘ the little folks says 
they wants to give you a Christmas.” She added 


in a whisper ; ‘‘ They thinks much of giving you 
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something, poor little things—plaze take it of | wherewith to confound the effete old-world mon- | changed the character of trade. The spectacle of 
And little Tottie at the word inarched in | archies, are only the wicked irony of the British | achieving great material results by material 


and offered the young princess his dear, beautiful, 
beloved string of glass beads, and Elsie presented 
the cross of red berries—most dear to her heart 
and fair to her eyes. ‘‘We wanted to give you 
something,” she said bashfully. 

‘‘Oh, you lovely dears !” cried Florence ; ‘‘ how 
gweet of you! I shall keep these beautiful glass 
beads always, and put the cross up over my dress- 
ing-table. I thank you ever so much !” 

‘‘Are those John’s children?’ asked Mr. De 
Witt, winking a tear out of his eye—he was at 
bottom a soft-hearted old gentleman. : 

‘Yes, papa,” said Florence, caressing Elsie’s 
curly hair,—‘‘ see how sweet they are |” 

-“ Well—you may tell John I'll try him again.” 

And so passed Florence’s Christmas, with a new, 
warm sense of joy in her heart, a feeling of some- 
thing in the world to be done, worth doing. 

‘‘How much joy one can give with a little 


money !” she said to herself as she counted over 


what she had spent on her Christmas. Ah yes! 
and how true that ‘‘ It ¢<s more blessed to give than 
toreceive.” A shining, invisible Hand was laid on 
her head in blessing as she lay down that night, 
and a sweet sense of a loving presence stole like 
music into her soul. Unknown to herself, she had 
that day taken the first step out of self-life into 
that life of love and care for others which brought 
the King of Glory down to share earth’s toils and 
sorrows. -And that precious experience was 
Christ’s Christmas gift to her. 


THE FALSE KING AND TRUE. 
A Sonnet for Advent. 
By Mary B. DODGE. 


RRAYED in purple pride of royaity, : 
. And coursing onward at the whirlwind’s pace, 
He nears the yielding limits of my place; 
_ Fhng to the breeze his amber locks flow free, 
And, though not fair his soul, the radiancy 
Of conquering beauty glows upon his face— 
Lo! ’tis the tempter—and through echoing space 
I hear, ‘“‘ Behold, thy king comes unto thee!” 


But, nay! One cometh on a humbier steed, 
And while he bears no outward royal) sign, 
No purple trappings—no, nor anything 

To lure the senses—yet, for every need 

I know him potent, since he is divine :— 
"Tis he, and he alone, who is my King! 


HR, LOWELVS RECENT POLITICAL 
VERSES. 


By JoEL BENTON. 


HE pen whose fame is sufficiently secured by 
the Biglow Papers, if not in two or three 
other ways, did not need to venture further into 
political rhyme to attract attention or win for it- 
self a more fervent applause. 
admiringly known over two continents for terse 
and epigrammatic wisdom not less than for subtle 
humor ; and no utterance which it attempts can 
now hope to escape either the clearest scrutiny or 
the widest attention. We must confess, however, 
to being a little amused, if not altogether sur- 
prised, in observing the reception which a great 
- many editors gave to Mr. Lowell's ‘‘ The World’s 
Fair, 1876,” and ‘‘ Tempora Mutantur,”* when 
they appeared a few weeks ago; and the con- 
demnation expressed because the author ven- 
tured to think the present political era anything 
but halcyon, and sweet, and comfortable. One 
would suppose, from much of the comment of- 
fered, that our clear-sighted scholar had kept 
- himself closely hid in some monkish cell for the 
last double quadrennial or longer, not to know 
that we, as a government, are about as good as 
human wisdom can make us, and that we, as a 
party (it makes no difference which party), are 
altogether perfect. The optimistic editor who 
had for thirty years past admired Mr. Biglow, as 
the wielder of a keen Damascus blade in polities, 
felt compelled now to explain that he had grown 
old and cynical, if not a little obtuse; and then 
you know (as he nudged his readers in the para- 
graphs which were meant to have the force of 
asides for ‘‘ the faithful”) ‘‘ scholarship and _pol- 
ities don’t exactly harmonize *—‘‘the scholar is 
always unpractical,” etc.—and, of course, so much 
the worse for such scholars and scholarship. I do 
not remember that Mr. Lowell has been accused 
by anybody, as yet, with having reached out his 
palm for a little British gold, and that his per- 
verse and covertly gleeful iambics, enumerating 
the list of characteristic things we might offer 
* Contributed to the Nation and copied respectively there- 
from into the Christian Union of August 18 and September 1. 


It has long been - 


lion himself. But, then, this might as well have 
been said as anything else. 

But what if it should happen, for once, that 
the ‘‘unpractical” man is, after all, not so far 
from the truth? Let us take a bird’s-eye view 
backwards, and see. No one will dispute that 
the decade and a half which has elapsed since the 
outbreak of the Rebellion has been a pregnant 
and portentous era. Measuring it simply by 
years, it would make but little over one-seventh 
of the century just closing. Measuring it by 
events, which are the dial-marks that make years 


-eount in history, and it might have a record to 


show as important as all the century besides. 
Passing over the destruction of slavery and its 
attendant heroisms, it is clear enough that this 
war era, with its sequelx, out of which we have 
not yet emerged, worked a great change on the 
character of the country, and in the nature of the 
government. As in every cataclysm, moral or 
other, a good deal of coarse sediment came to the 
top. Among other things, it enormously multi- 
plied offices and the machinery of administration ; 
it increased’to a prodigious extent the disburse- 
ments and responsibilities of office, while, at the 
same time, it lessened the watchfulness which in 
quieter and more peaceable times stood in guard 
over subordinates, and which attended all impor- 
tant pecuniary transactions. Through the me- 
dium of an enlarged but diluted currency it 
prompted daring and reckless speculation, and 
heated the brains at the same time that it weak- 
ened and overthrew the natural guards to the 
morals of the community. Besides, as the prose- 
cution of the war called for a new type of man to 
carry forward its measures of force in the field, 
this kind of man came at length to grow into the 

pular ideal as the one which was fittest to lead 
in the councils of State. This is not to say that 
some generals and military chiefs are not also 
good governors in a*civil capacity ; but the ease 
with which we turned colonels into Congressmen, 
and soldiers into Senators, and so on, left no 
room to doubt that success in the field, physical 
prowess—anything, in fact, except the usual and 
requisite training—were to be, as indeed they 
have been for some time, the ‘‘ open, Sesame,” to 
office in the State. 

Only those who remember the political milieu 
of the older period can realize the revolution 
which was effected in the political temper and 
tendencies. The atmosphere of the army, with 
its coarse habits and traditions, was translated at 
once into the forum of civil law and debate. It 
was an invasion of the court wherein the finer 
destinies of the nation were to be settled by the 
cainp ; and not only so, but by some of the coars- 
est of the camp followers. And all this was very 
much as if a body of masons—or sculptors, if you 
prefer to put it so—should be suddenly set to the 
delicate work of making chronometers and fixing 
watehes. I think Phidias and Praxiteles them- 
selves would have failed at this; and was it 
strange that such men as Sumner, and Schurz, 
and Motley, and Curtis—not to name other 
trained and trusted civilians—fell into disrepute, 
and were either directly cashiered or were left to 
drop into limbo? If the new spirit did not openly 
deride such men as these, it held them in con- 
tempt as mere scholars and doctrinaires, ‘* imprac- 
tical,” ete. Any measure they might advocate 
has more and more steadily met in late years with 
rebuke and defeat froin the ‘‘ working politician.” 
Was it Civil Service Reform? The working poli- 
tician tells you it is a visionary abstraction, and 
says at once it will mever succeed; for, your 
scholars who concocted it don’t know ‘‘the 
masses [the printer will please be careful and not 
put the m, in ‘‘ masses,” on the word which pre- 
cedes it], and of course can’t be trusted to tell 
what the people want. This ‘ impractical ” 
quality which the demagogue always attributes 
to the trained thinker in politics is thought by 
him to be an immense and sweeping disqualifica- 
tion. But it is curious that it never disqualifies 
any one else. It always attaches in some way to 
the man of culture, never to the ignorant or to the 
knave. Tweed and his dishonest confreres were 
never ‘‘ impractical.” In fact, a politician may be 
ever so dishonest, and he will be at least ‘‘ prac- 
tical.” There is no doubt but the ‘‘ working poli- 
tician ” to-day prefers John Morrissey to Theodore 
D. Woolsey, and would suddenly leave no doubt 
of this preference if he had to arrange his plans 
and measures at the dictation of either the one 


or the other. : 
The war sot only affected politics, but it, 


this is what Mr. Lowell doves for us. 


means was contagious beyond expression. It 
meant the decline of morals, and the apotheosis 
of materialism. Money and goods were never be- 
fore so plenty, and never before so desirable. I 
do not pretend to know how dense and encrusted 
is the English Philistinism which Matthew Arnold 
inveighs against, but it certainly cannot be more 
earnest and headlong than is our American kind. 
This was the era, therefore, which Butlerism and 
Tweedism found just to its mind. For these 
forees the times were entirely én ‘‘ joint.” With 
virtue at a discount, and the government con- 
ducting a financial system by which money could 
be made and unmade on the call of designing 
demagogues, the ‘‘war-horses” and ‘ working 
politician’s” Paradise had come. But it was not 
a Paradise that a sineere and thoughtful man 
could greatly relish ; nor does he much desire to 
offer its fruits next summer at Philadelphia as an 
edifying show to the world. And so, Mr. Lowell, 
when he finds Columbia puzzled as to what she 
ean offer that is original, and calls on Brother 
Jonathan for advice, speaks for B. J. in a "naive 
straightforward way from his ‘‘ Study Window,” 
as follows: 
“ Show "em your Civil Service, and explain 

How all men’s loss is everybody’s gain ; 

Show your new patent to increase your rents 

By paying quarters for collecting cents ; 

Show your short cut to cure financial ills 

By making paper-collars current bills; 

Show your new bleaching process, cheap and brief, 

To wit: a jury chosen by the thief; 

Show your State Legislatures ; show your Rings; 

And challenge Europe to produce such things 

As high officials sitting half in sight 

To share the plunder and to fix things right; 

Tf that don’t fetch her, why, you only need 

To show your latest style in martyrs—Tweed ;: 

She’ll find it bard to hide her spiteful tears 

At such advance in one poor hundred years.” 


A little later, as he thinks of the older men and 
times, he says: 
. A hundred years ago, 
If men were knaves, why, people called them go, 
And crime could see the prison-portal bend 
Its brow severe at no long vista’s end; 
In those days for plain things plain words would serve ; 
Men had not learned to admire the graceful swerve 
Wherewith the Esthetic Nature's genial mood 
Makes public duty slope to private good. 


But now that “ Statesmanship ”’ is just a way 
To dodge the primal curse and make it pay ; 
Since Office means a kind of patent drill 

To force an entrance to the Nation’s till, 

And peculation something rather less 

Risky than if you spelt it with ans; 


With generous curve we draw the mortal line; 
Our swindlers are permitted to resign ; 

Their gilt is wrapped in deferential names, 
And twenty sympathize for one that blames. 


The public servant who has stolen or lied, 

If called on, may resign with honest pride: 
As unjust favor put him in, why doubt 
Disfavor as unjust has turned kim out? 
Even if indicted what is that but fudge 

To him who counted-in the elective judge ? 

* - Whitewashed, he quits the politician’s strife 

At ease in mind, with pockets filled for life. 

If Mr. Lowell is unjust, it is more in what he 
omits to say than in what he says. The only way 
you can cause certain things to be clearly seen is 
to isolate them from the glamour and haze of the 
prospective in which they are buried; and just 
The opti- 
mistic editor may be safely left to supply the 
lacking elements in the picture. Just now, how- 
ever, it is rather more wholesome for us to under- 
stand that we have fallen upon a coarse and 
vulgar period in politics which needs as a tonie all 
the virtue and culture it can get. And it is not: 
likely to get any too much at the best. The small 
and halting majorities of the late elections, and 
the arrival of the independent voter who cares 
little for parties, but everything for the ends for 
which a good party exists, may be accepted, 
though, as cheering omens. They show that the 
public mind is beginning to think. We doubt, at 
any rate, whether another such carnival of politi- 
cal exploitation as that we have witnessed can 
make headway very soon again. Though the re- 
ceptions which real reform encounters as yet in 
either party may not be quite reassuring, there 
are symptoms which indicate that the effort 
towards reform is both worthy of being made and 
of being encouraged. So, if we do not exhibit the 
best government in the world at Philadelphia 
next year, perhaps we shall be able to show one 
which bids fair to outlive as terrible a strain upon 
its virtue and honor and usefulness as it has yet 
been given to any government to safely experi- 
ence, 
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A HEALTH TO THE PAST. 
By H. H. 


H, the dear old Past! 
That is dead in its grave, 
How young we were once! 
And bow gay and how brave! 
We are glad of it now ; 
We will sigh for it never, 
We will cherish our Past, 
We will love it forever. 


November is gray, 

But all June was rose red; 
And love grows by help 

Of the times, it is said. 
If we bad not been gay, 

We should rue it forever. 
We have had our brave Past, 
. We will sigh for it never. 


Oh, the dear old Past, 
That is dead now, and stil}! 
We drink to its health, 
With a will, with a will. 
Chink the glasses, in sign 
That we sigh for it never. 
What! a tear in the wine? 
Comrade, hide it forever! 


A HARD SAYING. 


By W. CHADWICE. 


| OW hardly shall they who have riches enter 
| the kingdom of heaven! A hard saying. 
Yes, but a true one, and just as true now as when 
it was first spoken. For the kingdom of heaven 
is the kingdom of extended sympathies, of uni- 
versal brotherhood. How hardly shall they who 
have riches enter the kingdom of extended sym- 
pathies, of universal brotherhood! Be the riches 
material or immaterial it is stilltrue. Whether 
they consist in houses and lands, or in intellectual 
resources, or in the treasures of affection. In all 
these forms of wealth there is a dangerous ele- 
ment against which the possessor must be on his 
guard. In allof them there is a tendency to shut 
a man up in the enclosure of some narrow egot- 
ism or tocontract his social life within such limits 
as admit of no extended sympathy, no sense of 
human brotherhood. 

Consider first of all if it is not so on the mate- 
rial plane. If a man has material wealth I do not 
say that necessarily and invariably he will be 
isolated by it. I have known too many men who 
have managed somehow to keep their sympathies 
alive, in spite of their good fortune, to make any 
such sweeping assertion. And when I speak of 
men who keep their sympathies alive I do not 
mean merely men who distribute charity with a 
liberal hand. It is quite possible for a man to do 
this and still not be a citizen of the kingdom. 
You, dear reader, have been more fortunate than 
1 if you have never known people all of whose 
giving is the price that they agree to pay for be- 
ing let alone. They give to him that asketh, and 
from him that would borrow of them they turn 
not away because that is the shortest way of 
getting rid of those who come to ask and borrow. 
And so it happens that there is charity which in 
its results is often beneficial, clothing the naked 
and giving food to the hungry, which in its sub- 
jective aspect has nothing admirable about it ; it 
is as purely selfish as the miser’s greed. Keeping 
one’s sympathies alive is something more than 
any outward form of charity, and still it is a goal 
which many reach for all the golden apples that 
beset their course, as Atalanta’s in the race. But 
wany more do not reach it. The tendency of 
wealth to isolate the wealthy, to narrow their 
sympathies, to nourish their pride is commonly 
too strong to be resisted. 

Why it is so, it is not difficult to understand. 
The rich man naturally feels that his good for- 
tune implies some persona! superiority. His own 
industry and forethought have procured it for 
him. Then, too, he is an object of continual flat- 
tery. When I see how rich men are treated here 
in our republican America, how they are run 
after and admired, how they are invited to meet 
great scientists though they are entirely ignorant 
of science; and great artists though they know 
nothing about ert, and great writers whom they 
have never read, when I see how at public meet- 
ings the platform is studded with them, and how 
their names are blazoned forth in the newspaper's 
account of such meetings ; when I see that almost 
every religious institution or convention prizes a 
sinful millionaire above an inpecunious saint— 
when I see all these things and a great many 
other things of the same sort I wonder that our 
men of wealth are not worse spoiled than they 
are. I wonder that they keep so simple and mod- 
est, that they do not carry themselyes more loftily 


and look down as from some loftier mountain 
height on those who toil and sweat.far down be- 
neath them in the steaming valleys. But all are 
not superior to these perpetual blandishments. 
All do not perceive what an amount of selfishness 
is involved in them, is oftentimes their only in- 
spiration. Many are led to think of themselves 
much more highly than they ought to think, and 
to regard those who have accumulated less than 
they as inferior to themselves directly in propor- 
tion to their lack. 

Once let a man arrive at this condition and see 
how literally the saying of Jesus is fulfilled in 
him. How hard it is for such a man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of a broad and 
generous symmpathy with all his fellow-men. They 
seem to him to belong to quite another race. The 
gulf between the man-like apes and the ape-like 
men seems much narrower to him than between 
himself and the hard-handed farmer and me- 
ehanic. He can sympathize with men of his own 
class, but not with those beyond its narrow pale. 
Their joys and sorrows, hopes and fears appear to 
him entirely foreign to his own. Do I describea 
phenomenon rarely encountered ? I should like to 
be convinced that Ido so. But I know that I 
do not. 

And here most people would stop. They would 
allow the truth of my description and agree with 
me that material riches have a tendency to isolate 
their possessor, to contract his sympathies, to cut 
him off from men as men, and from their average 
hopes and fears, But they would not perceive 
that immaterial riches have this tendency in com- 
mon with material possessions. And yet a very 
little thought will convince any one capable of 
rational conviction that it is just as true of cult- 
ure and affection as of bonds and mortgages that 
great abundance is inimical to that extended sym- 
pathy without which no man can be admitted 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

Let us consider how it is with intellectual pos- 
sessions. No more than material wealth do they 
necessarily isolate their possessor, shut him up in 
his own narrow world. As there are not wanting 
men of material wealth whose sympathies are no 
whit narrowed by their abundance, so there are 
not wanting men of intellectual wealth who are 
as expansive in their sympathies as any reasona- 
ble person could desire. .But plenty of examples 
can be found among men and women of the high- 
est intellectual development of the isolating ten- 
dency of intellectual wealth. The life of John 
Stuart Mill, as set forth in his autobiography, 
affords a pretty striking one. His life affords a 
striking illustration of the demoralizing influence 
of great intellectual acquirements. To some of 
my readers this may appear to be a very remark- 
able statement, not at all congruous with the 
idea they have generally entertained of John 
Stuart Mill. They have thought of him as a man 
of quite exceptional interest in humanity. And 
indeed he was so. No considerations of nation- 
ality or creed offered a barrier to his sympathies. 
But the object of his sympathy was not men but 
man. For men he seems to have cared very little. 
Nothing in his autobiography has offended En- 
lishmen so much as his expressions of disgust 
with the average tone of their society. And 
though many counts in his indictment would 
probably be established by a jury of impartial 


minds, one can but think that the fault was to. 


some extent in the perceptions of the philosopher ; 
that there was something in his manner which 
did not invite a noble candor on the part of his 
associates. The average mortal is not slow to 
read the signs of contempt in the bearing of 
superior mortals and to withdraw into himself 
like a tortoise into its shell at the approach of 
danger. When Mill declares, ‘‘a person of high 
intellect should never go into unintellectual so- 
ciety unless he can enter it as an apostle,” we 
have only to suppose that this conviction found 
expression in his bearing, to understand the low 
opinion that he formed of average Englishmen. 
And if I should write an hour about him I could 
show no better proof of what I mean by the ten- 
dency of intellect to dehumanize a man than this 
very declaration. A person of high intellect 
should never go into unintellectual society unless 
he can enter it asanapostle! In our own Emerson 
we have an example of the possibility of counter- 
acting this tendency. Certainly ‘‘ the haunt and 
the main region of his song” is no less elevated 
than that of the English philosopher. But he 
has never found the same difficulty in descending 
into the valley lands and there communicating 
freely with their inhabitants. To enter unintel- 


lectual society without entering it ‘‘as an apostle” 


has never been for him matter. He has. 


lived on terms of mmunication with the 


farmers and milkmen, the blacksmiths and me- 


chanics of his native town. He has found such 
instruction in them as he has never found in 
books, and his own books scintillate with illus- 
trations, of which, if references were given, they 
would not be to Plato or Montaigne, Pythagoras 
or Plotinus, but to his townsmen, Jones and 
Brown and Smith. His faith in man would ap- 
pear from his writings to be something less than 
Mill’s, but his faith in men is vastly greater, and of 


the two sorts of faith for every day existence the | 


second is the more serviceable article. 


But while it would not be difficult to find many ' 


illustrations akin to either Mill or Emerson, I can- 


not doubt it is Mill, not Emerson, who represents — 


the average tendency of intellectual riches to 
isolate their owners ; that it is Emerson, not Mill, 
who represents a somewhat special and unusual 
victory over this tendency. And as it is not 
always the men who are richest in material things 
who are most isolated by their wealth, but oftener 


the Novi Homines, the new men, the men who’ 


have acquired wealth rapidly, so it is not always 
the men who are richest in things immaterial who 
are most isolated by their immaterial wealth, but 
those who know a little more than their neighbors 


and those who have suddenly acquired the little 


they possess. 


Perhaps no form of culture has so strong a ten-— 


dency to cut off its possessor from less cultured 
people as that which deals with art and beauty. 
/Esthetie culture is of all culture the most isolat- 
ing. Creative art is often democratic. The poet 
and the artist find their themes and subjects not 
in the palaces of the rich but in the dwellings of 
the poor. The great geure painters do not paint 
rich men’s children. Frere and Knauss, Passini 


and Richter, Diffenbach and Meyer, pass by your | 


elegantly-appareled little folks to dote upon the 
ragamuffin boys and girls. Who so democratic as 
Osear Pletch, of whose pictures none of us ever 
tire! But while creative art is thus expansive 
in it* sympathies, delighting in whatever things 
are human, the esthetic culture which is not it- 
self creative is more frequently than not a source 
of pride, a barrier between those who consider 
themselves persons of taste and those whom they 
consider unesthetic. And the lower the form of 
taste the loftier the barrier it seems to raise. ‘I 
can stand bad morals, but I can’t stand bad man- 
ners,” I once heard an exquisite remark. Now, 
there are bad manners that are the worst sort of 
bad morals. But my exquisite had no thought of 
these. He was thinking only of that cheap var- 
nish, the recipe for which is given in Manuals of 
Good Behaviour, which comes off in the first 
stress of weather or on the first occasion of rough 


usage. 


Can any illustration of our doctrine be discov- 
ered in the sphere of the affections? What, love 
the enemy of love! The riches of affection iso- 
late a man, contract his sympathies! Impossible: 
Nay, not impossible, but an every-day occurrence. 
Whatever be the nature of these riches, the gems 
and gold of love's first happiness, or the more 


solid wealth of friendship and domestic love, they 


always have a tendency to isolate their possessor. 
This is the rule. Exceptions to it are happily not 
infrequent. But they are exceptions. Wherever 


they occur, if found actually coexisting with the , 
riches of affection, investigation will prove that | 


there has been a struggle with temptation— 


temptation to live in a narrow world of limited | 
affection, instead of in the broader world of": 
Except hate, fF 
sometimes think there is nothing so: contracting - 


healthy human sympathies. 


as love. What world is quite so narrow as that 
into which the winged boy beguiles the maiden 
and her lover? Sometimes the joy of their affec- 
tion seems to impel them to a life of active sym- 
pathy with other people. But, when it is so, it is 
not difficult to perceive that conscientiousness 
has made a willful protest against the natural 
tendency of events. Most frequently the happy 
couple seein to have forgotten that they have not 
the planet to themselves. Before this mystery pos- 
sessed their hearts they were as expansive in their 
sympathies as morning-glories at sunrise seem 
to be with their extended petals. Now they are 
like the morning-glories when the sultry noon has 
packed their petals close together. We shall have 
little quarrel with this state of things. It is not 
as if it were to last forever. But sometimes it does 


last forever, or something succeeds to it quite as: 


contracting. The new world may include five or 
six instead of two, but there is the same obliviom 


and indifference to all that lies beyond. There is 
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selfishness. 


ized by our own graces and beatitudes. 


‘danger lies. 
cover, one by one, the means by which. to coun- 
it. 
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no perception that- we are born into society, or 
ought to be social beings. From first to last one 
see3 a great many illustrations of this domestic 
, It can lavish money without stint on 
wife and children ; but let any demand be made 
outside their charmed circle, and the muscles of 
the face ‘are twitched with a convulsive agony. 
There are friendships, too, that live like parasites 
upon the social sympathies of their possessors. 
Everything is consumed by them. Empires may 
rise and fall, battles be lost or won, acquaintances 
sicken and die, but all these things and all the 
noise and trouble of our various life come to our 
Damon and Pythias like the soft murmur of an 
infinitely distant shore. So long as they are 
happy in each other, little they caré how the 
world wags. You have been very fortunate if 
you have never met these people. They are 
quite numerous. -The name of the domestic vari- 
ety is legion. They make a solitude and call it 
peace. Their domestic happiness is. built upon 
the ruins of all other ties. We say that they are 
clannish. The adjective is toocomplimentary. A 
clan includes many families. These are included 
in one. They are not to be envied. They are not 
to be despised. They are to be seriously pitied 
and severely blamed. | 
- But conscience, too, can isolate as well as intel- 
lect and the affections. By the very loftiness of 
his character and the nobility of his aims Dr. 
Channing was isolated from his kind. Men were 
afraid of him. No one, it is said, ever put a 
loving hand upon his shoulders. He was “ Dr. 
Channing” to his most intimate friends, and in 
addressing them he always gave them their full 
titles. Like Mill, his enthusiasm was for man, not 
men. Men delighted him not, nor women either ; 
and such a man as Dr. Channing illustrates the 
average tendency of the riches of personal char- 
acter to isolate their possessors and contract their 
sympathies. This tendency is natural, but it has 
been aggravated not a little by the misinterpreta- 
tion of an institution—that of church membership 
—which, rightly understood, can nourish no man’s 
pride, no man’s self-righteousness. From the 
moment that virtue announces itself as such, and 
poses for the admiration of the universe, its con- 
summate flower has withered, and its fragrance 
has become a foul and sickening smell. 

But even where there are no artificial helps to 
spiritual isolation and conceit, the saint is always 


in some danger of becoming a pillar saint, after 


the order of St. Simeon, cut off from that sweet 
and wholesome communication with mankind 
without which virtue ean have no abiding charm. 

And now, very briefly let us ask ourselves what 
is the upshot of all this? If it is so hard for 
them that have riches to enter the kingdom of 
heaven, which, if either, is the dread alternative, 
to go without the riches or the kingdom? If 
wealth of culture be it, of thought, or taste; if 
wealth of love, if wealth of goodness even has a 
tendency to isolate a man from those about him, 
especially from those who seem less to abound 
than he in those things of which he has most, 


- what is to be done? Go without the active sym- 


pathy’? Be isolated? Be shut up in your little 
egotistic or domestic world? Surely this is not 
the moral of ourtale. What then? Go without 
the intellect, without the culture, without the 
taste? Without love’s rapture, without the cling- 
ing, clustering joys of home, without the delights 
of friendship, without the beauty of holiness ? 
Surely not any of these, though any or all of these 
were better than to be clogged with our own 
sweetness, marred by our own culture, dehuman- 
What is 
the moral, then? The moral is, Beware! How 
hardly shall they who have riches enter the king- 


diom of heaven! How hardly; yes, but manya 
‘hard thing is still possible. 
‘that costs. And the first step in this matter is to 


It is the first step 


know that there is danger, to know where the 
Certain of the danger, we shall dis- 


Chief among these must ever be some 
profound sense of solidity, of the connection of 


each thing with every other thing, of the mutual 


dependence of all men and women, all facts in 
nature and in human life. The philosopher who 
scorns his servant may find that he is more de- 
pendent upon her than she on him. She might 


‘do very well without his doctrine of the homo- 


geneous and heterogeneous. What could he do 


without her cooking and her washing? | 

There are lesser means to the same end. ‘Is the 
righ man flattered by his possession of material 
“wealth into a sense of personal superiority that 
‘shuts him up in a contracted egotism? Let him 


sort, from entering the 


reflect that abler men than he, by no fault of their 
own, have failed to grasp the prizes he has won. 
Let him reflect that even the industry on which 
he specially prides himself is so largely a matter 
of organization that he ought rather to be made 
humble and thankful, instead of proud and vain. 
Again, if our superior attainments isolate us and 
contract our sympathies, the ideal is always dem- 
ocratic. This always reunites us to humanity. 
What is anything to which we have attained to its 
unspeakable riches? What man is there, whose 
actual life does not seem poor and mean compared 
with that life which, in his better hours, he 
knows awaits him, and invites hiin from afar ? 
Faith in education is another sign by which we 
conquer. This given, and the difference between 
man and man becomes largely a difference of op- 
portunity. John Stuart Mill assures us that as a 
boy he was not made conceited by his exceptional 
culture, because his father constantly impressed 
him with the idea that the same process would be 
attended in most cases with the same success, or 


_even greater. 


Free intercourse with men of various quality is 
yet another excellent corrective of the exclusive- 
ness of riches. It is said of Jesus : He knew what 
was in man. When we know this we know that 
culture is a little thing compared with character. 
When the young men of Harvard and Yale fought 
in the ranks with farmers and mechanics, they 
found that the repulsion of different degrees of 
culture was no match for the common humanity 
that leaped up with generous challenge into cheek 
and eye. And so first, last, and always, the way 
to cure ourselves of social narrowness and defect 
of sympathy is to resolutely determine that we 
will not be prevented by our riches, of whatever 
kingdom of Heaven. 
Horace Greeley used to say, ‘‘ The way to resume, 
is to resume.” The way to live a life of generous 
sympathy is to live such a life. So doing we shall 
find in it a joy and satisfaction that no ‘* pent-up 
Utica ™ can give. We shall find all our material 
and immaterial riches taking an added grace and 
glory froin the moment that we refuse to let them 
isolate us, and go forth to mingle freely with our 
fellows, and allow their various attractions to 
correct the eccentricities of our moral orbits. A 
true society is the antidote of egotism, the remedy 
for every form of secondary selfishness, the ap- 
pointed cure for all self-righteousness. Doing a 
man’s work in the world, one has but little time 
and stillless inclination to congratulate himself 
upon his personal attainments. 


MY TRAMP. 


By LAVINIA GOODELL, ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


HAD only seen him once when I wrote you 

before,* and I jotted down my first crude im- 
pressions hastily, and, I fear, without doing him 
justice. I suppose it is natural when we hear 
that a person is charged with a crime to take for 
granted that he is guilty, and is a villain gener- 
ally ; and our first impressions of him are colored 
more or less by this summary judgment. As I see 
him now, after a longer acquaintance, he looks 
very human; only a poor, misguided, erring, 
naughty boy; a prodigal son of the nineteenth 
century, who has recklessly spent his substance in 
riotous living, has gone down into the depths, 
been tempted, fallen, and may yet return to his 
Father, if indeed he be not too closely hedged in 
by the barriers which a Christian civilization has 
not yet removed. 

The boy’s story, as I have learned it both from 
himself and others, is briefly this : His parents died 
in his early childhood, and the family of children 
were scattered. There was money enough from 
the estate to give Toin a good common school ed- 
ucation, and he was bright and quick to learn, 
and improved his advantages. But he was will- 
ful and headstrong, and no one controlled or 
guided him. His guardian petted him, gave him 
all the money he wanted as long as the money 
lasted, but a loose rein. He early learned to love 
the intoxicating cup, with a love which has well- 
nigh wrecked his manhood. He was active, and 
quick to learn, and when the money failed him 
could always turn his hand to something and 
earn more; which was as quickly spent. He 
learned a trade, but pursued at times several dif- 
ferent avocations, in either of which he might 
have excelled, but for the habit of drink which 
constantly gained upon him. His money was 
spent as fast as earned; and when work failed, 
last summer, and there was no mioney in his 
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pocket, he ‘‘tramped,” as he said, trying to find 
work, but too much demoralized by the excessive 
use of stimulants, and by the company into which 
his love of strong drink had brought him, to care 
aught for his future. In this condition tempta- 
tion assailed him. With his companions he be- 
came intoxicated. Between them. a watch was 
stolen, and was found in his possession. He was 
arrested on charge of * larceny from the person,” 
and thrown into jail to await trial. In this jail, 
associated with depraved and vicious men, he 
spent nearly five months befere his trial, in an 
idleness and listlessness alleviated only by the 
reading of books furnished him by the kindly 
sheriff, and such papers as were sent in to the 
prisoners by friends. 

Amid the many disadvantages,’ there was one 
advantage in this imprisonment—he could obtain 
no liquor, and was obliged to practice total absti- 
nence. And this reminds me to-remark, in pass- — 
ing, that I have discovered a second remedy 
against the evils of liquor drinking. The first 
remedy is to shut up the saloons. The second 
is to shut up the men! One or the other alter- 
native must certainly be adopted; and as the - 
reasons against the first seem so weighty and 
powerful in the minds of many wise and philo- 
sophic men as to make it impracticable, I see 
nothing left for us but to adopt the second. 
And I would respectfully suggest that the shut- 
ting up be done before the mischief has been 
accomplished. 

But to return to my poor prodigal. When I 
first saw him he impressed me as hard, and prob- 
ably hopeless. There was a reckless, defiant ex-— 
pression in his eyes, and he laughed and jested as 
if he did not realize his terrible situation. But 
one day, when I came to talk with him about his 
past, and he told me of a far away sister whom 
he would not for worlds have the story of his 
disgrace reach, and when he said, with an effort 
at a laugh, that he supposed she was praying for 
him, and the laugh turned to a sob, and the 
tears overflowed the eyes no longer hard, but 
touchingly pitiful and tender, I knew my poor 
boy had a heart that could be reached. 

When his trial came, Riley testified to the same 
story he had told me; that on recovering from 
his intoxication he found the watch in his pocket ; 
how it came there he did not know; but he re- 
solved to keep it instead of delivering it up te 
the authorities, as he knew he ought to have 
done. One of his companions testified that Riley 
had confessed to him that he stole the watch, 
which testimony was contradicted, and evidence 
was given tending to show the companion to be 
the guilty person. The jury found the defendant 
guilty of simple larceny. 

Now, I have learned many things during the 
past year that I never dreamed of in my phil- 
osophy before; and as I listened to this trial, 
and looked back and remembered how many 
respectable men in easy circumstances avoided 
paying their honest debts, or took unfair advan- 
tages in trade, or played sharp business games on 
the unwary, I wondered whether, in the eyes of a 
just God, this poor, erring boy, without a penny 
in his pocket, a home, or a friend, who knew not 
where he should get his next meal or night's lodg- 
ing, who often went dinnerless and slept out of 
doors all night, whose moral nature had become 
blunted at those saloons which Christian men 
still vote to keep open at every street corrier, was 
a sinner above all others. I wondered who of us 
would have done better under the same circum- 
stances. And when I heard him answer with 
scrupulous accuracy the questions put to him on 
cross-examination, knowing as he did how his 
answers tended to criminate him, I wondered 
who of us would have done as well. But he was. 
a tramp and a vagrant, and who but his counsel 
could ever have thought of looking at it in sucha 
light asthis? Notmany. I find that in welcoming 
back a prodigal there are plenty of elder brothers 
and but very few fathers. Plenty to pronounce 
him worthless and hopeless, few with faith to 
search for any gold in the dross of his character. 
But in our long talks I found the gold of a nobler 
nature in my poor naughty boy. There were 
heart and conscience under the apparently hard 
exterior, and I reached them sooner than I had 
dared hope. There was self-respect, sensitiveness 
and true refinement, covered up by the rubbish 
and the dirt, but still to be found by patient dig- 
ging. With the awakening of his better nature © 
the old reckless expression in his eyes passed 
away, and, when he canie up to receive his sen- 
tence, a sad, troubled soul looked out from their 
dark depths, and his head dropped and face 
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flushed, just as yours, dear reader, or mine, would 
have done, standing in his place. 

Letters from former employers, confirming the 
story of his life as he had told it, and testifying 
to his honesty and truthfulness while with them, 
had been sent for and received. In consideration 
of these, Judge Harland gave him a comparative- 
ly light sentence,and a talk which did much to 
rouse the boy’sreturning manliness. His heart is 
reached now, his conscience awakened, his whole 
manhood aroused. Is hesaved? I hope and fear. 
The moral atmosphere of the place of his confine- 
ment isterrible. What would the most innocent 
and guileless boy—your boy for instance, mother— 
become amid such surroundings ? And for him— 
his physical nature weakened and broken by the 
exeessive use of stimulants; his mental nature 
undisciplined ; the moral but just awakened and 
feeble, requiring the most wholesome and genial 
atmosphere—whether he has strength to stand 
where it would be hard for stronger natures to 
stand—whether occasional visits to him, books 
and papers, will serve to counteract the more 
constant and insinuating counter-influence—is a 
problem. 

And when he comes out is he any safer? I 
tremble for him when I think of those openings 
into the bottomless pit called saloons which will 
allure him at every corner. We speak of the 
danger to society of such as he; but it seems to 
me that society does much more to injure and 
wrong him than he could possibly do, at his worst, 
to hurt society. Is he not, indeed, ‘‘ hedged in” ? 

O Christian men and women! what will you do 
to help save my poor boy, and such as he, all 
through the country, and make it possible for 
them to become, as so many of them are capable 
of becoming, an honor and blessing to themselves 
and the world ? 


THE SILVER CROSS. 
By GEO. KLINGLE. 


HE laid in his hand a tangled thorn, 
KJ) Crimsoned with berries, mountain-born; 
She had nothing else, though his locks were white, 
Nothing to give on the Christmas night ; 
But he smiled and laid on her braids of gold 
The fingers shriveled and spare and old, 
And was gone; but a cross of silver light 
Lay where he stood on the snow-drifts white. 


A morsel of porridge; the hands were small 
That divided the porridge, then gave it all ; 
But he smiled and bowed his locks of white,— 
Frosted with snow of the Christmas night,— 
Smiled and bent to the child-face cold— 
Touched with the fingers shriveled and old, 
And was gone; but a cross of silver light 
Lay where he stood on the drifts of white. 


Faces peered from cottage and hall 

Out on the midnight, great and small, 

Out on a pilgrim, shriveled and old, 

Pleading for alms; but who could have told 
That the little Christ on each threshold steod— 
In strange disguise—for evil or good, 

That the angels bearing His gifts might know 
The biessed by the cross on the driftod snow ? 


THE DIVINE INDWELLING. 
By C. H. ZIMMERMAN. 


O many it seems an ‘‘enthusiastic doctrine ” 
that men, poor, weak, finite, erring men, 
may have the Infinite Jehovah, the Holy, Al- 
mighty God, dwelling in them and abiding with 
them. Yet this doctrine is plainly taught in the 
Word of God. ‘For ye are the temple of the liv- 
ing God ; as God hath said, I will dwell in them.” 
‘‘He that keepeth his commandments dwelleth 
in Him, and He in him.” ‘‘ If any man love me, 
he will keep my words, and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him and make our 
abode with him.” ‘‘Abidein meandIin you. 1 
in them, and thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one.” 

Making all due allowance for figurative lan- 
guage, it must still be apparent that these words 
of Paul and of John and of the Saviour contain 
an important and fundamental truth. The ques- 
tion for present emphasis is, What is that truth ? 
It can be nothing less than that men may, 
through the remedial agencies which God has 
provided, be brought up from a state of animal- 
hood and sinful alienation from God—not into 
Godhood, as though from being finite they might 
become infinite, but into a spiritual manhood, in 
which, while they retain the limitations peculiar 
to human nature, they are, nevertheless, ‘‘ made 
partakers of the divine nature,” and possess the 
mind that was in Christ,—that is, a spirit and dis- 
position and affections which are divine. Not 
that men can ever possess any of the attributes of 
divinity to the extent that God possesses them, — 


7. e., in infinite measure; but that they may 
*‘partake” of these attributes according to the 
measure of their capacity to receive—a capacity 
that increases as we ‘‘grow up into him in all 
things, which is the head, even Christ,” and will 
increase through all the cycles of eternity; so 
that the soul will be forever becoming more and 
more like God. 

But there is more involved in the truth under 
consideration. It means that the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and that they may have his in- 
dwelling, abiding presence in such measure as to 
be completely under the divine influence, so that 
all their emotions and affections and thoughts 
and purposes and actions shall be moved and 
guided by that inspiration, and their wills be one 
with the divine will. It means that men may be 
invested with the moral character of Christ, and 
thereby possess a moral excellence which they 
eannot otherwise acquire. The direct effect of 
the divine indwelling is the personal holiness of 
every possessor. 

When Christ was in the world, he ‘drew all 
men unto him ;” and among all the perfections of 
his divinely perfect character, that which attract- 
ed most was his immaculate purity. The un- 
clean, the vile, the leprous multitude followed 
him because they felt that in him they had found 
**the piece which was lost.” It was not Christ's 
doctrine alone, but Christ's character, projected 
upon the people of that age by his life and exam- 
ple, that gave birth to Christianity. But now 
the Saviour is no longer in the world in bodily 
presence. The people no longer have the living 
Christ before their eyes, and see and feel as direct- 
ly as then the power of his divinity. What, then, 
are the agencies by which his work is to be car- 
ried on? Not by altogether new and different in- 
fluences, but by the same influences brought to 
bear upon mankind mediately. It is the charac- 
ter of Christ in Christians, the presence and 
power of God in human souls, inspiring them 
with a holy zeal and activity in every good word 
and work, that is to evangelize the world. 

The divine indwelling is the source of the great- 
est moral power and efficiency in Christian work. 
For Christ says, ‘‘ He that abideth in me, and I 
in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” It 
is by an alliance with the Infinite, by adding to 
the human will the energy and sanction of the 
Divine, and thus moving under divine direction, 
that the soul attains the summit of power. Such 
aman is invested with a strength that finds its 
limitation only in the will of God: He is borne 
upon an influence from the Throne itself. The 
Lord Jehovah is his strength, and the everlasting 
arms are underneath him. ‘* He moves in the line 
of creation and incarnation, and the energy of the 
first, with the endurance of the last, are imaged 
in his character.” 

It is the consciousness of this divine indwelling 
that has given the human soulits intrepidity, and 
the world its heroes. The history of reformers 
and martyrs who have espoused the cause of 
truth, and boldly declared that truth in the face 
of persecution and awful death, proves the 
strength and invincibility of this union of the will 
power of man with the omnipotence of God; 
while the efficiency of this union is abundantly 
attested by the wonderful progress.and success of 
Christianity. 

Wherefore, it is plain, that any adequate esti- 
mate of the appliances for the uplifting and evan- 
gelization of the race must include the presence 
of a divine energy giving efficiency to Christian 
doctrine and Christian character. This divine 
energy in the Church and in the individual Chris- 
tian, purifying the whole man and filling the 
whole being with divine beauty and power, is the 
supernatural element in our religion, and the 
most potent of all the agencies of Christianity. 
It is the power of purity, which men cannot gain- 
say, and which is always attractive. It is the 
power of love, which is always efficient, because it 
is the power of God; for ‘‘God is love; and he 
that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God in 
him.” 

This power it is the privilege and duty of the 
Christian worker to possess. He may attain it by 
the surrender of his will, and conformity of his 
conduct to the will of God. And when his sur- 
render and consecration are complete, and his 
union with Christ is perfect, the divine and hu- 
man wills are one, and he is strong with divine 
strength, strong in the Lord and in the power of 
his might. Such a man is invincible by all the 
influences that may be brought to bear against 
him ; because God is with him and in him, and 
the power of the Holy Ghost attends him. And 


such a man will be efficient_as a Christian worker, 
for as he walks among men he projects the divine 
personality upon them; they feel the divinity 
that is in him, and are subdued and won to 
Christ. It is of such that it is said, ‘‘ One shall 
chase a thousand, and two shal] put ten thousand 
to flight.” 


MOSES AND GEOLOGY. 
By Corvinus. 


N the Christian Union of Dec. 1 Dr. Pond con- 
tributed an interesting article on ‘‘ The Bible 
Cosmogony.” Much interested in the study of 
geology, and believing strongly in the inspira- 
tion of the Biblical account of the creation, I am 
nevertheless illy satisfied with Dr. Pond’s in- 
genious commentary. Herepresents the Bible as 
meaning to state that the world was created by 
God and existed previously to the six days’ work, 


as he supposes, for countless ages, bearing plants — 


and animals of which we now find the fossils in 
the various strata of the earth’s crust. He claims 
that in this declaration : -‘‘ In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth,” is meant also 
a creation of plants and animals pre-existent to 
the period of six literal days, afterwards men- 
tioned. The next statement of Moses is that ‘‘ the 
earth was” (not became) ‘“‘ without form and 
void.” Now, is it not illogical to strain what 


seems to be a grand, yet simple and preparatory 


declaration in the first verse into meaning a pre- 
vious creation, not only of the world, but of its 
animate inhabitants, when the rest of the chapter: 
gives an express account of how plants and ani- 
mals were introduced upon the globe? There is 
not a hint to be found in the language of the first 
chapter of Genesis that there had ever been in 
existence a single plant or animal previous to the 
third day’s work. The description of their intro- 
duction purports to be a recital of their first crea- 
tion, and not of animals or plants introduced 
after a previous, prime, primeval flora and fauna 
had been destroyed. If there had been any 
plants and animals existing before the time when 
**the earth was without form and void,” it seems 
very strange that Moses did not speak of them— 
at least in more specific terms than those of his 
introductory verse. The destruction of ‘‘ almost 
every trace of animal and vegetable g@xistence” by 
‘*a terrible convulsion which had torn the earth 
to its very center,” and ‘‘ merged the greater part 
of it beneath the ocean,” would surely have been 
of enough importance for Moses to have men- 
tioned. 

For the sake of a literal interpretation of the 
word day, the Bible is construed so as to re- 
late to two distinct creations of plants and ani- 
mals. Is this necessary or even reasonable? Did 
God create these long geologic ages of plants and 
animals merely to destroy them at one blow? Is 
it not, on the contrary, more logical to believe in 
accordance both with the revelations of geology,: 
and an easy interpretation of Scripture, that 
these plants and animals were proceeding in 
their introduction—as we know they did—from 
lower to higher forms through the countless ages 
of prehistoric time ; and that this ascending series 
proceeded without interruption from the birth of 
the first flowerless alg in the warm oceans of the 
Silurian to man, the grand head-piece of creation ? 
Even our commentator will acknowledge that 
previous to his ‘‘terrible convulsion” which de- 
stroyed all God's work: and‘ made it necessary to 
create everything over again this progression was 
perfect. Why not let it go on—as we should 
naturally suppose it would—until man, the last 
term, is reached? Was it in accordance with 
what we know of God's manner of working that 
he should establish a progression of this kind, 
allow it to proceed through ages upon ages, and 
then, suddenly destroying all—as if dissatisfied 
with the work of his own hands—perform by a 
series of miracles in one week the work which 
had been performed in zons under natural laws? 
This seems to my untutored mind a sheer— I 
ought not to say it. 

By regarding the six days as indefinitely long 
periods—a theory that Dr. Pond is unwilling to 
accept—all this necessity for a double creation 
disappears. Or if we regard the days as literal 
but separated by indefinitely long periods, we 
shall have the same result. For we find, on the 
assumption that the statement, ‘‘The earth was 
without form and void,” refers to the semi mol- 
ten condition of the globe before the introduc- 
tion of organized life, the six days’ work exactly 
and wonderfully tallies with the undisputed rev- 
elations of geology. This fact does more than 
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‘lend a strong presumption to the propriety of re- 
garding the days or yoOms as being indefinite in 
length. Now, we are asked in objection ; ‘‘ Was 
there any sun before the fourth period or day ? 
And if there was a sun, why was it so long shut 
‘out from the earth? Or what use could it be 
through three successive periods, indefinitely, 
almost immeasurably, long ; and yet, if there was 
no sun (as it is generally conceded that there 
was not), then how could the earth, through one 
whole period, without any sun, be covered with 
vegetables ? And how could the earth, without a 
sun, be held in its orbit?” 

We answer: 1. That, of course, there was a 
sun. 2. It was ‘‘ shut out so long from the earth” 
by reason of this globe’s great heat—which every 
respectable geologist affirms—so that the planet 
‘was covered by air, the vapor of water and all 
‘‘volatile substances still forming a dense cloud 
around its whole surface.” It was shut out so 
long from the earth, because in the nature of 
things, and by the operation of well-known natu- 
ral laws, it could not get in. 

8. The ‘‘use” it could serve was to be there, 
revolving in its orbit, in its appointed place 
among the million balanced spheres ; just as a 
multitude of stars and suns are now of use, which 
we cannot see, which give us no light. Perhaps, 
too, it was of use in sending down a few struggling 
rays of warmth and enough dim light to suffice 
for the low types of trees and vegetables which 
existed in that literal night of time and in the 
-earbonized, heavy, impenetrable atmosphere of 
the coal period. It will be seen that this is in 
agreement with Dr. Pond’s view that the account 
is phenomenal ; that is, if a man had been able to 
-exist on the earth at this time he would have seen 
no sun till when on that glorious sunrising of the 
fourth day, or during the fourth great period, the 
mists were cleared away to such an extent that 
his disc might, for the first time, be dimly dis- 
‘cerned. 

4. The earth was undoubtedly held in its orbit 
by the sun; and the statement made in the arti- 
‘cle under consideration, that ‘‘it is generally con- 
ceded that there was no sun until the fourth 
diay,” we cannot but think hasty, if it is meant 
that scientists or even educated people generally 
concede it. 

5. The question, ‘‘ How were the evenings and 
the mornings before the fourth day produced if 
there was no sun ?” assumes the very point under 
discussion, namely, that the days were twenty- 
four hours long. . For if the sun existed, but his 
ytirelycurtained from the world by its 


e periods of light and darkness. On this 
ry, of course, if Moses could not have meant 
liferal days when he said, ‘‘ The morning and the 
evening were the first,” or ‘‘second,” or ‘‘ third 
day,” he could not have meant it when he spoke 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth days. 

It will be noticed here as a strong circumstance 
in favor of regarding these days as indefinite that 
Moses does not speak about the evening of the 

seventh day. 

While acknowledging that the word day is used 


often both in common life and in Scripture to de- 


note an indefinite period, it is claimed that this is 
not the proper signification. We fail to see why, 
if it is so properly used, this is not a proper signi- 
fication ; and if the context and the external proof 
-of geology support, it may not be the proper sig- 
nification in this place. The matter of the context 
is where, probably, the Doctor would “disagree.” 
His only proposed confirmation from the context 
is the fact that morning and evening are spoken 
of as constituting the day, and this is called a 
“manifest indication that only a single diurnal 
revolution is intended.” This we are far from 
admitting. For if there is such reason as we have 
shown on other grounds for believing that long 
periods are intended, which is the better, to sup- 
pose that the morning and evening mean—as with- 
‘out absurdity they may—simply the beginning and 
the close of the period figuratively called a day, 
-or to throw over all this beautiful tallying of the 
records of the rocks and the record of Moses, be- 
sides doing violence to the manifest plan on which 
we see God works, and calling in the aid of a 
whole list of unnecessary miracles? Besides, we 
are not left without support from the context. 
In the very next chapter Moses uses the same 
Hebrew word ydm to embrace the whole sfx yims 


‘Spoken of previously. ‘‘These are the genera- 


tions of the heavens and the earth, when they 
were created, in the day when the Lord God made 


the earth and the heavens.” Gen. ii., 4. This 


seems to us somewhat confirmatory of the fact 
that Moses was of the opinion that to use ‘*‘ day” 
for an indefinite period was a proper use of the 
word in his day. 

But we imagine the chief difficulty with other 
methods of exegesis than Prof. Pond’s is, that 
they do not, perhaps, place the divine origin of 
the Sabbath in quite so strongalight. But why 
should we endeavor to make the Bible say things 
to please us? Why not inquire first what the 
Bible does actually say, not whether we can read 
it to suit us? We also regard the Sabbath as in- 
stituted by God, but that view is not founded on 
the supposition that the days are literal. | 

Moses has given us no evening for the seventh 
day, in which, I suppose, we now are living. The 
work of creation has ceased. God's rest is now. 
And of it he has made typical the Sabbath, in 
which man is commanded also to rest from his 
labor. These objections are presented in the 


‘spirit of inquiry, and not of criticism, the writer 


being in no wise capable of coping in argument 
with a person whose learning and talent are so 
widely known and so highly esteemed as those of 
Dr. Pond. 


“AND FOR THIS ARE WE DOCTORS.” 

By SIsTER FRANCES. 

N eminent young physician of Philadelphia 
L£\ has recently published a paper, noteworthy 
not merely as coming from a young practitioner, 
but as from out of that city where the medical 
student, clad in shawl and with his long locks 
floating in the wind, was popularly supposed in 
years past to give the tone to public meetings, 
and to dictate to Philadelphians who should and 
who should not deliver the popular lecture on 
any subject under heaven. 

It would seem from Dr. Wood's essay on ‘‘ Medi- 
cal Edueation in the United States,” that the 
making haste slowly is no more a fine art in our 
medical training schools than in any other Amer- 
ican institutions ; that the crude readiness which 
characterizes our politicians, our railway builders, 
and our popular financial guides, shows- itself 
prominently in the healing art. In England no 
less than four years are given to medical study 
before the student can apply to the examiner for 
a license to practice. In France, with the severe 
requirements of preliminary examinations in phy- 
sics, chemistry, botany, zoology and Latin, he 
must spend at least three years more in prepara- 
tion, two of residence in the hos»itals as externe 
and interne before the final test, which is so severe 
that many students prefer to spend four years 
more in hospital duty, and to lengthen their term 
of study in all to nine years. 

In Germany the student, before enrolling his 
name, must be ** graduate of a gymnasium, which 
implies about the amount of culture possessed by 
a student of one of our first colleges at the end of 
his junior year.” With this as requisite, five or 
six years of study and work in hospitals and dis- 
pensaries generally suffice to fit him as candidate 
for a diploma. 

When we turn from these dearly-won honors to 
the condition of medical affairs at home, it is a 
marvel that more victims are not offered up to 
the American Esculapius in sacrifice each year 
than our death-rates show; and we must credit 
ourselves with superior elasticity and vitality that 
thus resists not disease alone, but doctors too! 
The ignorant boy who sits on a college bench for 
two short years, looking on once or twice a week 
while a professor lectures upon a ‘‘ case” brought 
into the crowded amphitheatre of the college 
clinic ; seeing through an opera glass, it may be, 
an operation performed, comes up for examina- 
tion at the end of these two years. He may have 
spent them in idleness or dissipation; he may 
have been obliged for pecuniary reasons to give 
to other work the hours that should have been 
spent in study; but, all the same, he comes up 
before his professors. Learned, skillful and con- 
scientious as these dons may be, it is to their 
direct interest to pull the candidate through his 
examination. Their fees and the reputation of 
their college depending on the number of its 
graduates year by year, is it wonder that they 
consent to be judged by this numerical test rather 
than by the rank their alumni may take in after 
years ? 

Competition, which forces always showy rather 
than solid products, and which, even in railway- 
fares and drygoods-selling, tends to trickery and 
unsafe ways, is especially faulty as a motive 
power in the medical college. It launched upon 
us in America, in the year 1874, with our popula- 


medicine, while in Germany during the same 


year, with her population of forty-two millions, 


only 660 doctors were licensed to practice. 


If this be the two years’ course of study in the 


East, with but slight opportunity for laboratory 
work or hospital duty afforded and none being 
enjoined, what will be thought of the University 
of Michigan, which proffers its medical diplomas 
to the student who has attended t7vo courses of 
lectures of six months each ; while the student of 
civil (or mining) engineering is required to study 
for four years? The inference is obvious that in 
Michigan the bowels of the earth and the railroads 
that vein her surface are of far more importance 
to her citizens than their own and their children’s 
lives. 

Our critic makes one exception, and only one, 
to this charge of want of thoroughness in Ameri- 
can medical colleges. Harvard, he tells us, gives 
three years of preparation, with laboratory and 
clinie-work. But contrasted with the longer and 
more exhaustive study on the Continent and in 
England, even this has a hasty air. 

But Dr. Wood is a constructive critic as well; 
and points us to our law-makers as holding the 
remedy in their hands. He calls for the appoint- 
ment of a State Board of Examiners, entirely inde- 
pendent of the medical colleges, which shall 
inquire into the proficiency of each applicant in 
the fundamental branches of physiology, pathol- 
ogy, chemistry, and anatomy, as well as in the 
natural history of diseases and injuries, and the 
principles of mechanical treatment. So far, med- 
ical colleges of all sects have incommon. After 
that—and the suggestion is noteworthy as evincing 
the broad spirit which this orthodox observer 
brings to his work—after that, supplementary ex- 
aminations by the elect of any sect, homeopath, 
allopath, or what you will, in the application of 
remedies and methods of treatment may give the 
finishing touch to the work of the State Board. 

Dr. Horatio C. Wood—I give his full name, as 
that of a brave pioneer, who dares to oppose the 
immediate interest of his own university, for the 
sake of her more lasting work and good—deserves 
a fuller reading than this résumé. This reform, 
like the charity of the old saying, proposes to be- 
gin at home. ‘‘To substitute for the present system 
of lectures a graded course combining laboratory, 
lecture-room, and clinical bedside instruction, 
with an examination at the end of each year ; and 
to make the professors independent of their class 
by giving fixed salaries; the fees of the students 


going to the treasury of the university”—these are 


the changes he would introduce. Z 

In so catholic a paper it is remarkable that not 
one word is spoken as to the medical education of 
women ; nor the peine forte et dure by which those 
women students who desire something more than 
the diploma of a weakling college have won their 
education and experience abroad and at home. But 
what Dr. Wood says of the multiplicaton of third- 
rate colleges for men applies with equal and greater 
force to the present condition of affairs in the 
women’s medical colleges. Of these there are 
three in the City of New York alone, each with its 
handful of students, its waste of force and money, 
and the low prestige which the want of adequate 
foundation necessarily gives to each. 

Even the oldest. and for long years the only 
woman’s medical college in the world, that of Phit- 
adelphia, though her graduates are eagerly sought 
for as medical missionaries, heads of women’s hos- 
pitals, &c., has no other standard than her own 
popularity and the incomes and practice of some 
of her maturer graduates to determine her rank. 

Subjected to the searching ordeal of examination 
by the State Board, the question would soon be 
settled as to the relative acquirements of men and 
women in the preparatory knowledge, while the 
ratio of comparative professional success might 
safely be left to time. 

Science is of no sex; and the advocates of co- 
education do not hesitate to affirm that if the 
presence of women students compels from the 
Professor, if not from students, an increased 
reverence for the diseased and helpless humanity 
that is the subject of his experiment and dis- 
course, and eliminates from his speech the rude 
jest and coarse interpretation of nature’s myste- 
ries, much is gained. While to the woman-student, 
gravely intent in that deep seriousness with which 
women approach the study, nothing is lost. The 
masque of Comus has been enacted over and again 
by the mischief or malice of brawling boys, but 
these gentle Unas have walked unafraid, unspot- 
ted through it all. 

When the diploma given into their ‘‘ chaste 


tion of forty millions, 3,000 new graduates of 


palms " shall be awarded by the high authority of 
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State before whom all candidates must come, then 
and only then will we be preserved from unpre- 
pared practitioners of either sex; and not until 
then; according to Dr. Wood, can we be at all sure 
that the title of M. D. claims any confidence at 
our hands. 


LIKE DAYLIGHT. 

By JOSEPH GRIFFITH. 

E oft in dusk of spirit say 

Our friends like daylight fade away. 
And true the word; but richer far 
Its meaning and suggestions are 
Than sometimes our moist eyes perceive, 
Or our desponding hearts believe. 


Why flees our sunlight? Not that we 
Should in thick darkness shrouded be; 
But that to others it may bear 

A morning fresh, a noonday fair. 
So.they whose loss leaves us in night 
Have journeyed to give others light. 


How goes our sunlight? Not for aye :— 
*T will make for us yet many a day, 

And no old yesterday more sweet 

Than the new morrows we shall greet. 
So they from whom we part in pain 
Shall come to bring us joy again. 


Thank God for this clear-sighted trust 
That sees life springing from the dust! 
Thank God for this celestial faith 

That knows the angel face of death! 
Thank God that we with smiles can say, 
* The good like daylight fade away !" 


Star Paper. 


THE GARDEN BEHIND THE WINDOW. 


4 VERY one who loves plants knows how mueh 
pleasure there is in nursing a few roses, 
geraniums, petunias, etc., at a window through 
the winter. With propriety is such care called 
window-gard@ning. There are many difficulties 
or annoyances to such work in cities especially. 
The drying heat of a fierce dragon of a furnace, 
the want of enough sunlight, the poisonous influ- 
ence of gas, the felon frost that steals in on some 
unexpected change of weather in the night, the 
neglect of watering or an overplus thereof, con- 
stitute obstacles to real comfortable and healthy 
plants which soon wear out the zeal of all but 
those in whose very hearts plants have their 
roots. 

But we have a window-garden which costs 
nothing, requires little or no care and no labor, 
which flourishes even better in foul weather than 
in fair, is not affected by gas, drought or insect, 
and which, after long neglect, is even more 
pleasurable than ever. It may be called Behind- 
the-window-gardening. A cosy chair, with a cosy 
table before it, and a pile of garden catalogues 
and books near at hand, with horticultural jour- 
nals marked from tiine to time, or with annotated 
extracts in note-book for the garden, and a tree- 
loving, flower-loving soul behind all,—there is a 
garden for you which defies Eden itself, especially 
when some blessed Eve is joined in like tastes, 
and has aright to offer her husband any apple, 
pear, or fruit whatsoever that grows from out 
of the ground ! 

Gardeners’ catalogues are more inflaming to the 
horticultural soul than is cantharides to the skin. 
The adjectives of admiration are utterly exhaust- 
ed, and all naines of beauty are used up, in de- 
scribing the floral treasures! We confess to much 
delight in being imposed on by our imagination. 
To be sure, experience has taught us what to 
think of such things in a pecuniary point of view, 
and we seldom commit the five-dollar folly of a 
new rose, ‘‘superlatively magnificent,” or the 
four-dollar gladiolus, or the new two-dollar 
dahlia. And yet, the air is full of gold dust as 
we read page after page of ‘‘ Novelties,” and we 
have visions of possible glories, and ‘‘ gardens in 
the air,” and orchards of Hesperidean glow. By 
the bye, that was a charming prophetic conceit of 
the ancients which spoke of the three daughters 
of Hesperus as having under their charge a 
garden of golden fruit. We can pierce the veil 
of fable and see just what is meant. The three 
guardians were the genii of Fruits, Flowers and 
Trees. When it is said that the garden was on 
the river Oceanus by some, by others beyond the 
Hyperborean region, it is plain that North Amer- 
ica was dimly intimated ; and when it is said, 
‘They were assisted in watching by the dragon 
LLadon,” it is plain to every one who has had ex- 
perience that they kept a head gardener. 

But let us get down from the air, and back from 
mythical antiquity, to our modern Behind-the- 
Window-Garden ! With standard horticultural 


books, with Gray, and Lindley, and Hooker's. 


and Hoopes, and Gordon, and that most admira- 

ble yet of all American books on landscape gar- 
dening—Scott’s Jiome Grounds; and Robinson, 
and back volumes of the Agriculturist, with 
Thurber'’s’ plant articles, and Hovey, Prince, 
Coxe, Elliott, Barry, Thomas, Rand, Manning 
(father and son), Parsons, and the Country Gen- 
Weman, and the works of that giant of the quill, 
Ioudon ;—well, time would fail me to tell of all 
the horticultural worthies that are or have been, 
in book, catalogue, tract, magazine, which one 
would wish to have about him ! 

Here, then, behold your garden! Behold its 
undying plants! These are pastures in which 
few weeds grow. Books are gardens of immor- 
telles. They are often green and sometimes dry, 
but perpetual summer dwells in them, and we 
walk up and down in the silent pages, as in a 
wilderness of treasures, never fading, requiring 
no care, without toil, or fear of fungus or aphides, 
whose door is never left open to frosts, whose 
leaf never blights, whose roots are always by the 
side of full rivers, and which bring forth their 
fruit the year round ! 

As one in summer strolls through his grounds 
gathering here and there a sprig, a blossom, a 
burnished leaf, thus by chance selection making 
the freest and finest of bouquets, so in the midst 
of our books and papers, while the frosts glaze 
the window pane, and the snow obscures the air 
with translucent whiteness, and the wind through 
puckered lips whistles to keep itself in heart, we 
dwell in visions of perpetual summer and of 
equatorial verdure, 

With what ease we go forth with ill-fated 
Douglass to explore the Northwest, with Hum- 
bolt to South American mountains and valleys, 
with Wilson and Audubon searching for birds, 
with Agassiz along the wonderful Amazon, with 
Hogg, and Sieboldt, and Fortune among the mar- 
velous gardens and nurseries of Japan. 

The imagination is the only ship that sails with 
equal ease upon the land, the sea, or in the air. 
It furnishes the only voyage which costs nothing, 
which annihilates time and space, which has no 
shipwrecks, no dangers, and whose very disasters 
add zest to pleasure. We see the gigantic rhodo- 
dendrons of the Himalayas without climbing, the 
exquisite pines of the Andes without labor. In- 
deed, one knows the glory and power of a Prince 
of the Air, and owns all things, sees all things, 
controls all things, and reigns without any of 
those cares of court, or treasury, or army which 
turmoil the days of poor princes on the ground! 

But, see now, how vain are all the plans of men ! 
We sat down to suggest to our fair readers that 
now was the season for making plans for the 
adornment of their summer grounds, and to aid 
them in making out a list of the best things in 
trees and plants; and to inspire in them the desire 
of excelling in the highest department of human 
art, that of landscape gardening, in which the 
solid earth is the canvas, and trees, and rocks, and 
hills, and the seasons are the pigments, by the 
skillful handling of which men may make durable 
poems, of which the heavens in all their beauty 
need not be ashamed ! 

The want of taste, the want of room, and the 
want of money are the principal reasons why so 
little is done to give picturesque effect to Amer- 
ican homes. One does not care for the outside, 
if only there is fine furniture within. Another 
will solemnly drone that it is the mind that should 
be cultivated and not the ground, and that ex- 
pensive attention to such trifling things as 
flowers, ferns and grasses is unbecoming a child 
of God—as if the devil was the author of all 
beauty, and God of all ugliness and barrenness. 
Another has grounds too small to get any effect 
from them, especially when some single tree takes 
up the whole room. Another has too much land ; 
he cannot afford to embellish it ; beauty is costly, 
ete., etc. True, to lay out a few acres and give 
them the highest form of landscape beauty is too 
expensive for common pockets. But Donald G. 
Mitchel’s writings have shown how one can almost 
of himself, and with comparatively little expense, 
render a rude farm or barren knoll beautiful. 
With a rational plan at the beginning, one may 
through several years, and as a part of general 
work, carry his grounds forward far toward 
beauty. 

It is more difficult to treat small places, city lots, 
suburban patches of ground, and queer shaped 
pieces arising from the eutting up of the ground 
by railways, streets, or roads. Scott's Suburban 
Home Grounds ought to be in the hands of every 


householder, and it isa pity that the Appletons 


botanical writings, with Downing, and Meehan, 


have got it up in so fine a style that it cannot be 
had cheaply. There is no other book that can 
compare with it for the wants of common people, 
with small ground and smaller means, and who, 
with a desire to do something, do not know what 
to do, nor what to do it with! But sucha book, 
if only two or three were in a neighborhood, 
might soon revolutionize the region. But, even 
Scott, only a few years published, needs to have 
added to ita multitude of new things which the 
extraordinary enterprise of foreign and home 
nurserymen and of Botanical Societies have de- 
veloped or collected. Now that we have got out 
of the clouds, and of books, and fairly onto the 
ground, we shall not promise to tell ‘‘ all we know 
about horticulture,” but we shall be willing, from 
time to time, to rehearse some blunders, some 
partial suecesses, and some eminent and succulent 
victories ! 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


REPORT OF THE CLERK OF THE CHURCH 
FOR THE YEAR 18%. 


I.—NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 
THE number of members on the roll at last year’s 
report was 2,390. 
There have been admitted during the past year, 


There have been removed during the year, 
By letter to other churches.....................0..5.. 49 
6— 7 
Net increase during the year................... ..... 106 
Of the members admitted during the year, there 
were, 
Of the members removed from ua, there were, 
Of the members on the roll Dec 10, there are, 
1.575 
I1.—BAPpTisMs. 
There have been baptized during the year, 


The deaths of 21 members have beeu reported to the 
clerk during the past year. 
IV.—SCHOOLS AND MISSIONS. 
The entire enrollment of the several schools is as 


follows: 
867. 
Actual attendance last Sunday: 
Largest attendance during the year: 
517 
Smallest attendance during the year: 
Number of teachers and officers: 
Libraries: 


V.—CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The contributions of the Church, Schools and Mis- 
sions, for benevolent purposes, and for the mainte- 
nance of worship during the past year, have been as 
follows: 


Collections in Plymouth School.................--+-- 840 00 
* Bethel Mission..... 1,614 73 


This does not include any personal or outside char- 


| ities of members of this church, but is simply a state- , 
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ment of sums which have passed through the han 
of the officers of the church and schools. 
VI.—GENERAL REMARKS. 
Notwithstanding the unparalleled difficulties through 
which tbis church has passed during the last year, its 
‘internal prosperity and usefulness have sustained no 
diminution. The attendance at public services in the 
church and in the prayer-meetings has been undimin- 
ished in numbers, and would have exceeded anything 
known ip the past but for the impossibility of accom- 
modating those who desired to come. The three 
schools attached to the church have collectively main- 
tained rather more than the average attendance of 
the preceding year. 

It is worthy of special observation that, excluding 
the year of wonderful revival in 1858, this church bas 
never known a period of such steady growth and 
solid development as in the last five years. This is 
proved by every part of the church work. 

Thus the admissions of new members, stated in 
periods of five years since 1861, were as follows: 


The net increase of membership, deducting all re- 
movals in the same periods, was as follows: 


The contributions for benevolent purposes through 
the official channels of the church were in round 
numbers as follows: 


The pew rents, in round numbers, were as follows: 


Of the receipts from pew rents more than $100,000 
‘have been devoted to charitable purposes, outside of 
‘the support of worship in the church. 

The last year has been no less favored than its four 
immediate predecessors. The number of new mem- 
bers this year exceeds that of any one of twenty-four 
other years; the net increase is greater than in any 

one of twenty other years; and the receipts from Pew 
Rents, as well as the voluntary contributions of mem- 
bers, are each larger than in any year of our history. 

The unity and harmony of the church have been 
maintained, and the mutual affection and sympathy 
between the pastor and the members of the church 
have been deepened and strengthened, and we close 
the year with every reason for gratitude to God for 
his goodness in the past, aud faith in his providence 
for the future. 


—Appermost Copies. 


THE SCHOOLS—TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 
(President’s Message. } 


S we are now about to enter upon our second 
Centennial—commencing our manhood as a 
nation—it is well to look back upon the past and study 
what will be best to preserve and advance our future 
greatness. From the fall of Adam for his transgression 
to the present day no nation has ever been free from 
threatened danger to its prosperity and happiness. 
‘We should look to the dangers threatening us, and 
remedy them so far as lies in our power. We are a 
republic whereof one man is as good as another before 
the law. Under sucha form of government it is of the 
greatest importance that all should be possessed of 
education and intelligence enough to cast a vote with 
a right understanding of its meaning. A large 
association of ignorant men cannot, for any consider- 
able period, oppose a successful resistance to tyranny 
and oppression from the educated few, but will 
inevitably sink into acquiesence to the will of intelli- 
gence, whether directed by the damagogue or by 
priestcraft. Hence the education of the masses be- 
comes of the first necessity for the preservation of our 
institutions. They are worth preserving, because they 
have secured the greatest good to the greatest propor- 
‘tion of the population, of any form of government 
‘yet devised. All other forms of government approach 
it just in proportion to the general diffusion of educa- 
tion and independence of thought and action. As the 
primary therefore to our advancement in all that 
has marked our progresss in the past century, I suggest 
for your earnest consideration—and most earnestly 
recommend it—that a constitutional amendment be 
‘submitted to the Legislatures df the several States for 
ratification, making it the duty of each of the several 
States to establish, and forever maintain, free public 
schools adequate to the education of all the children 
in the rudimentary branches, witbin their respective 
limits, irrespective of sex, color birth-place, or reli- 
fious; forbidding the teaching in said schools of 
religions, atheistic, or pagan tenets; and prohibiting 
the granting of any school funds, or school taxes, or 
any part thereof, either by legislative, municipal, or 
other authority, for the benefit, or in aid, direetly or 
indirectly, of any religous sect or denomination, or in 


aid, or for the benefit of any other abject of any nature 
or kind whatever. 

1n connection with this important question, I would 
also call your attention to the importance of correcting 
an evil that, if permitted to continue, will probably 
lead to great trouble in our land before the close of 
the nineteenth century. Itis the accumulation of vast 
amounts of untaxed church property. In 1850 I believe 
the church property of the United States which paid 
no tax, municipal or State, amounted to about $83,000, 
000. 1n 1860 the amount had doubled; in 1875 it is 
about $1,000,000,000. By 1990, without check it is safe 
to say this property will reach a sum exceeding $3,000, 
000,000. So vast asum receiving all the protection and 
benefits of government, without bearing its proportion 
of the burdens and expenses of the same, will not be 
looked upon acquiescently by those who have to pay 
the taxes. In a growing country where real estate 
enhances so rapidly, with time, as inthe United States, 
there is scarcely a limit to the wealth that may be 
acquired by corporations, religious or otherwise, if 
allowed to retain real estate without taxation. The 
contemplation of so vast a property as here alluded 
to, without taxation may lead to sequestration, with- 
out constitutional authority and through blood. I 
would suggest the taxation of all property equally, 
whether church or corporation, exempting only the 
last resting place of the dead, and possibly, with prop- 
er restrictions, church edifices. 

RECAPITULATION. 

As this will be the last annual message which I shall 
have the honer of transmitting to Congress before my 
successor is chosen, I will repeat, or recapitulate, the 
questions which I deem of vital importance, and which 
may be legislated upon and settled, at this session: 

First. That the States shall be required to afford the 
opportunity of a good common-scbool education to 
every child within their limits. 

Second. Nosectarian tenets shall ever be taught in 
any school supported in whole or in part by the State, 
Nation, or by the proceeds of any tax levied upon any 
community. Make education compulsory so far as to 
deprive all persons who cannot read and write from 
becoming voters after the year 1890—disfranchising 
none, however, on grounds of illiteracy who may be 
voters at the time this amendment takes effect. 

Third. Declare Church and State forever separate 
and distinct, but each free within their proper spheres; 
and that all church property shall bear its own pro- 
portion of taxation. 


ORTHODOX IN LETTER, NOT IN SPIRIT. 
{Vermont Chronicle.) 


HERE are a great many people who are more 
afraid of saying that hell is not eternal than they 
are of the eternity of hell. You will find a man who, 
in kis business all through the week, in his weights 
and measures, in his gossip and small talk, has not the 
least fear of justice and eternal retribution, but will 
shake in his shoes on Sunday, at saying that hell is not 
eternal. During the week he ought to be face to face 
with the tremendous truth, and on Sunday he is face 
to face with man, and he has fear of man and no rev- 
erence for the truth, aud that is what ministers and 
laymen encourage too much in these days. They like 
a logical orthodoxy, but shrink from a practical or- 
thodoxy. They pay a decorous respect to the phrases 
of truth, but in their daily life forget the stern and 
exact measures of personal responsibility to the truth, 
Creeds are needful, but the best creed is a man’s life. 
We believe that a man believes in law and penalty 

only when he is righteous. 

LETTER FROM A “ PROGRESSIVE” 
PREACHER. 
(Christian Register.] 


Y DEAR FRIEND, MR. HALE: I have read 

your article in the Christian Union on * Uni- 
tarianism,’’ and want to say that with such Unitarian- 
ism as you describe Iam in hearty fellowship. I preach 
to a church with no formulated creed, turning no 
Christian away from its door because of bis belief, 
refusing to cail itself by such party namesas “ liberal’ 
evangelical,” Unitarian” or * Trinitarian,” but 
seeking steadfastly to realize the teachings of Jesus 
Christ in the lives of its members. You have claimed 
us and included us, and with your Unitarianism we 
should surely find no fault. But let me grumble a 
little. You have not treated Unitarianism asa denomi- 
nation, but you have written of the high ideal of 
Unitarianism, which finds a comparatively poor in- 
carnation in the churches; for I will tell you with 
loving frankness that we progressives in the so-called 
evangelical denominations do not tend towards 
Unitarianism. We love it because it is liberal and 


Christian; we sympathize with it because its persecu- 


tion by the orthodox churches is hateful tous. But I 
know intimately the most progressive men in the 
evangeligal bodies, and they do not tend toamalgamate 
with Unitarianism strictly so-called. Said one of the 
ablest of them on this very question: ‘* Uuitarianism is 
a debate.”’ Our movement—and movement it is, deep, 
strong and increasing—is not a debate. We do not 
fight orthodoxy. We aim to develop its best, and to 
outflank its worst with better, positive truth; to 
fellowship that which is good, to rebuke that which is 
parrow, but not to waste any time disputing about 
trivities, or depravities, or other lumber that has come 
to us out of the Middle Age. Jesus Christ adroifly 


filled empty phases of Jewish theology with meaning 
—empty cups with new wine, 

But what I began to say is this: Unitariamsm no 
longer debates. It is not longer an argument about 
the Trinity; but to us in the younger movement it 
seems cold. We like fervent meetings, mission-work 
among the poor, and especially Sunday-school work. 
We find in Unitarianism the noblest philosophy; but 
then its religion is for the most part cold, conventional, 
decorous, intellectual, and what we Westerners call 
**New Englandish.”’ There, now, itis all out! If Uni- 
tarianism, strictly so-called, were like your ideal des- 
cription, it would be immensely attractive. At present 
it is apowerful movement, but essentially an intellect- 
ual movement. It lacks fire, magnetism, drawing- 
power. I felt that I must say these things to you that 
you might understand the real position uf the progress- 
ives in the evangelical churches. 

Very sincerely and affectionately yours, 

Nov. 27. 1875. 


K. 


Hooks aud Authors. 


WHITTIER’S FAVORITE POEMS. 
Songs of Three Centuries. Edited by John Greenleaf Whittier. 
J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston : mo, $2.00 ; quarto, $3,50. 

The compiler of this volume gracefully expresses 
his full appreciation of Dana’s, Emerson’s, and Bry- 
ant’s collections of poetry, and says: “With no 
thought of superseding or even of entering into direct 
competition with these large and valuable collections, 
it has been wy design to gather up in a comparatively 
small volume, easily accessible to all classes of readers, 
‘the wisest thoughts, rarest fancies, and devoutest 
bymns of the metrical authors of the last three cen- 
turies.’””’ The comparatively small volume” contains 
about three hundred and fifty closely printed, double- 
column pages, with poems from more than three hun- 
dred writers. We advance but afew pages into this 
book before noticing that it is very unlike any other 
large collection in the nature of its contents. So 
large a volume cannot help containing a great mary 
general favorites, but itis very evident that Mr. Whit- 
tier has had no thought of catering to the publie taste 
by reprinting the songs that everyone sings. In fact, 
it soon becomes evident that the book is made upin 
strict accordance with the editor’s own taste. He has 
not selected enongh of humorous poems to cover three 
pages of the three hundred, but be has literally no 
lines in which gloom is the prevailing sentiment. 
Poe’s “ Raven ’’ is therefore conspicuously absent; and . 
so is Manfred,” ** The Prisoner of Chillon,” and many 
anotber dismal piece whose manifest poetic merits 
can not atone for its depressing influence. Mr. Whit- 
tier is as sensible as any poet to the charms of fancy 
and of graceful diction; this book is of itself suffi- 
cient evidence on this point, yet the reader cannot 
help seeing as he reads that the c mpiler has sought 
mainly for songs of the heart, and that he hus had 
wonderful success. Who but Mr. Whittier would have 
dared to give specimens of the verse of Bret Harte, 
John Hay, and Charles Godfrey Leland (‘* Haus Breit- 
man ’’) without reprinting a humorous line from either 
ofthem? Yetail of these gentlemen are represeuted 
in this volume, and by lines that dothem great oredit. 

Akiu to the main distinctive feature of the volume 
is the frequency of devotional poems, and the excel- 
lent temper of all them. Would that Mr. Whittier 
might be persuaded to compile a hymn-book !—neither 
saint nor sinner could find fault with its contents. 
Another noticeable characteristic of the compilation 
is the exquisite purity of the love-poems presented, and 
the utter absence of lines merely passionate. 

From American poets Mr. Whittier draws quite 
largely, and always such poems as appeal to the heart 
as well as the fancy. From his own poems he makes 
six selections, which of themselves are enough to cor- 
rectly define Whittier’s character to a stranger: these 
are, ** The Grave by the Lake,” “‘ My Birthday,” “The 
Vanpishers,”’ In School-days,”’ ** Laus Deo,” and The 
Eve of Election.’’” With characteristic modesty, as if 
fearing to intrude his own personality upon bis read- 
ers, he omits ** The Eternal Goodness,”’ which of all! bis 
poems is the one which is dearest to the mass of hia 
readers. We do not doubt that this book will be 
largely bought, and be more industriously read thau 
volumes or poetic selections usually are. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF BRAZIL. 


The Amazon and Madeira Rivers. Sketches and Descriptions 

from the Note-Book of an Explorer. By Franz Keller, En- 

ineer. New Edition, with Sixty-eight MDlustrations on 
ood. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

This handsome volume deserves more attention 
than any mere diary of a traveler, for the autbor has 
spent many years in South America, and has, from 
the ordinary instincts of his profession, been a close 
and intelligent observer. In 1867 he and his father ex- 
plored the banks of the Madeira River, by order of the 
Brazilian Goverument, for the purpose of projecting 
a railway along that portion of the river which is im- 
passable by reason of rapids. The Madcira is the prin- 
cipal southern tributary of the Amazon, is nearly as 
long as the Mississippi from St. Anthony’s Falls to its 
mouth, extends to the Bolivian frontier, and is almost 


the only line of communication between the capital 


of Brazil and one of that country’s most fertile prov- 


“inces—a province with an area as great as that of all 
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our own Western States. These few facts give a slight 
idea of the extent of Brazil and the importance of a 
river of which not one in a hundred of our readers 
ever heard. Mr. Keller’s course was up the Amazon, 
so far as steamers could carry him, and from thence 
he ascended the Madeira in boats manned by Indians 
and moved by sails and oars; the boats were fre- 
quently moved from water to land to avoid the im- 
passable rapids, and the “portages’’ which tbese 
changes necessitated were terrible compared with 
any of those which the early boatmen of our own 
West sometimes made. The natural productions of 
the country along the river were carefully noticed by 
Mr. Keller, from whom not even twenty years of life 
in a land of profusion had banished his German in- 
born sense of thriftiness, aud he points out Brazil’s 
many and almost unfailing resources. His pencil is 
even more eloquent than his pen. Al! of his illustra- 
tions are drawn with great care and excellent taste, 
and without limit as to space. 

A considerable portion of the book is taken up by 
an “ Introduction,’”’ which to many readers will be the 
most interesting portion of the work. In it the author 
traces the course of civilization and progress in Brazil, 
and does his work so carefully and thoroughly that 
the general reader will scarcely care to pursue the 
subject farther. Realizing the magnificent possibil- 
ities of a country as large as our own, he nevertheless 
hesitates to recommend general emigration thereto. 


‘Brazil bas no laboring population to which the enter- 


prising planter or manufacturer from the United 
States or Burope can go for his mechanics or work- 
men. The natives are hopelessly indolent, the negroes 
are not yet free, and coolies cannot be obtained in 
sufficient numbers. Mr. Keller believes that the more 
modest class of German agriculturiste, with their ip- 
dustry and patience, are the only people who can 
profitably emigrate to Brazil, at present, and he can- 
not see why any class in the United States can better 
their condition by going there. 

The publishers have issued the book in very hand- 
some shape—an imperial 8vo, bound in green and 
gold, with gilt edges. The absence of a map is a seri- 
ous fault, but otherwise the combined labors of author, 
artists and publishers deserve high praise. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES IN RHYME. 

Farm Le . By Will Carleton. Author of “ Farm Bal- 

lads.’’ Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

These Farm Legends contain very little more 
poetry than the Farm Ballads, but the number of 
Mr. Carleton’s readers shows that poetic graces are 
not the attractions which bring this author so many 
admirers. We doubt whether the collected works of 
either of the most able American poets have sold to 
the extent of 50,000 copies, which circulation we are 
assured was attained by Farm Ballads. Mr. Carleton 
attracts by the realism and faithfulness of his sketches; 
his poems may be made of words put together more 
with a view to uniform length of lines than to charms 
of rhythm or fancy, but they enable thousands of peo- 
ple to recall familiar scenes and persons, and hard- 
hearted must be the reader who, after being so favor- 
ed, will abuse the rhymes which did him such honest 
service. There is generally a moral idea plainly visi- 
ble at the bottom of Mr. Carleton’s sketches, too, and 
there isa great public which will condone any faults 
of expression, if it is sure of a sound moral for its 
pains. That Mr. Carleton can pumber twenty read- 
ers for every one that Swinburne has in America may 
not speak well for our appreciation of poetic ability, 
but it is nevertheless a very cheering moral indication. 

Farm Legends, compared with the poems which 
preceded them, display a somewhat improved style 
and a smaller range of subjects. They contain evi- 
dences of more humor and pointedness than their 
author has hitherto shown, and occasionally reach a 
larger circle of experiences than their predecessors 
did. Who has not learned the lesson hinted at in the 
following lines, spoken to a bride by her father: 

* And once on a time, be it known 
T helped a girl, with eyes like yours, 
Construct a world of our own. 


“ And we laid it out in a garden spot, 
»And dwelt in the midst of flowers, 
Till we found that the worid was a good-sized lot, 
And most of it wasn’t ours !”’ 
The father’s advice, in the same poem, contains con- 
siderable wisdom, from which we clip the following 
morsel, touching the education of children: 


“ An’ show ‘em that though this life’s a start 
For the better world, no doubt, 
Yet earth and heaven ain't so far apart 
As many good folks make out.” 


The last half of the book contains a collection en- 
titled “* Other Poems.’ The contents of this are more 
elaborate in style than their predecessors; some of 
them show that Mr. Carleton might become a poet if 
he could devote his entire time to the task. Others, 
in which the author is more powerful, show in an un- 
familiar dress Mr. Carleton’s characteristic ability. 
One of the best of these is “‘ Brothers and Friends,’’ 
read at the reunion of a college society. After describ- 
ing with humorous fidelity the representative fresh- 
man, sophomore, juuivr and senior, the poet reaches 
the graduate, who 

“ Finds much amid earth's uncongenial fog 
Not mentioned in the college catalogue ; 
Finds that the world, in writing bis name down, 
Forgets, somehow, to add the letters on 


Which serve to make his fellow mortals see 

How little rests behind a big degree ; 

Finds, also, that it is inclined to speak © 

Elsewise than in the Latin or the Greek : 

Finds that the sharp blade of his brightened mind 
Gets dulled upon the pachydermal kind ; 

That the world by Declension understands 

The sliding-down of houses, stocks and lands; 
And that Translation means, in this world’s bother, 
Translation from one pocket to another; 
Mistrusts that if the world has, as is sung, 

A tail by which, perchance, it may be slung, 

The blessed place so many hands infold 

He cannot find whereon he may take hold.” 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. publish three handsome 
little volumes of stories from Irving’s Sketch-book. 
The titles are Christmas Stories, Rip Van Winkle, and 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Each one seems to be 
printed from the plates of that rare issue of the 
Sketch-book known as the “ Artists’ Edition ’’—a yol- 
ume to which most of the leading American artists 
contributed, out of love for the author, designs of an 
excellence not often displayed in illustrated books. 
Each volume is well printed and handsomely avd 
tastefully bound. The fame of the Artists’ Edition” 
of the Sketch-book has too long beeu assured for us to 
attempt to increaseit, but the price of the complete 


j work has caused considerable despondency in the 


minds of people whose taste exceeds in quantity their 
surplus cash. These specimen volumes, however, are 
within the reach of many buyers. (%2.50 each.) 


Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave, who edited that 
exquisite collection of poetry known as the Golden 
Treasury, has just prepared a book of equal excel- 
lence for a class of readers who, above all others, are 
in need of some one to offer them poetry and save 
them from feeble doggerel. The volume bears the 
title of The Children’s Treasury of English Song, and 
is arranged for the amusement and instruction of 
children between the ages of nine and sixteen. The 
editor has used notbing which has not actual poetic 
merit, and this one fact makes his volume very unlike 
most others prepared forchildren. Mr. Palgravesays: 
standard of ‘merit as poetry’ .. . has ex- 
cluded many popular favorites. But the standard of 
‘suitability to childhood,’ as here understood, has ex- 
cluded many more pieces: pictures of life as it seems 
to middle age; poems colored by sentimentalism or 
morbid melancholy, . . . love as personal passion 
or regret (not love as the groundwork of action); arti- 
ficial or highly allusive language, have, as a rule, been 
held unfit. The aim has been to shun scenes and sen- 
timents alien from the temper of average healthy 
childhood.’ The result isa collection of poetry which 
will both entertain and educate, and which offers to 
children many gems which will be new even tothe 
eyes of many intelligent parents. The only fault of 
the book is the scarcity of poems for children of the 
minimum age designated by the editor. Had this 
figure been advanced about three years, the volume 
would be perfect. (Macmillans: $1.25.) . 


In The Myth of Stone Idol, Ex-President Jones, 
of the Northwestern Female College, narrates in 
verse one of the love-legends of Dakota. The legend 
itself is well worth preserving, and the author’s pres- 
entation of it is qz<ite interesting, though it contains 
evidences of a haste in composition which frequently 
proves fatal to the success of poems dependent more 
upon their sentiment than their incident. Prof. Jones 
ean do our literature excellent service by giving to it 
the legends for which he has so decided a taste, but the 
legends themselyes can pever obtain, in verse, the 
recognition which is due them unless the setting of 
the story is of the most perfect and characteristic 
quality. Stone Idol is handsomely printed on heavy 
paper with gilt edges, and very tastefully bound. (8S. 
C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. $1.25.) 


The sixteenth and last volume of the ‘‘ Little 
Classic Series’? is entitled Authors, and contains 
sketches of the writers from whom the material form- 
ing the series has been drawn. As these writers pum- 
ber about two hundred, the sketches are necessarily 
brief, but they contain a world of comfort for readers 
who have the very proper desire to know something 
of the people to whom they go for entertainment. 
The large sales which have been made of the volumes 
of this series seem to indicate that publishers have 
heretofore been mistaken in supposing that people 
will not buy collections of short stories: the sale has, 


however, been somewhat influenced by the rare neat- 


ness and sightliness of the volume: we doubt whether 
any small prose volumes have ever been so largely 
bought for presentation purposes. (Osgood & Co., 16 
vols., $1 per volume.) 


The Big Brother, by George Cary Eggleston, is 
fully as “live” a story as any that Horatio Alger or 
Oliver Optic ever wrote, but it differs from the books 
of these writers in the important respect of having a 
hero whose success results entirely from the use of his 
brains. No boy, no matter how excited he may grow 
over the hair-breath escapes of Sam Hardwicke, Mr. 
Eggleston’s hero, will be tempted to trade the family 
Bible for a shot-gun and hurry off to the Indian 
country, but he will get from the book, besides con- 
siderable entertainment, an idea as to how to guard 
against and overcome the emergencies from which no 
neighborhood is entirely free. Mr. Eggieston’s book 


| bas the merit—very rare in tales of adventure—of 


truthfulness of detail and accuracy of description. 
Its moral tone entitles it to a place in the Sunday- 
school library, and yet it does not containa prosy line. 
What higher merit can a book for young people 
possess? (Putnams: $1.50.) 


Bishop Kip favors us with some translations 
from his valuable collection of letters written from 
the years 1650 to 1750, by Jesuit missionaries to their 
superior at Rome: the title of the new volume is 
Historical Scenes from the Old Jesuit Missions. The 
editor has, with true taste, selected scenes which con- 
trast strongly with each other, and the result isa 
volume full of rare entertainment. There is some- 
thing irresistibly attractive in the simple narratives of 
the writers of these letters; they saw nothing with the 
eye of the trader, tbe politician or the soldier, so their 
descriptions have the uncommon merit of novelty. 
Although each writer has the valuable faculty of 
sticking to his subject, it is impossible not to recognize 
in every letter the glorious Christian earnestness which 
made these simple preachers the real heroes of the era 
of exploration. (Randolph: $1.75.) 


Jansen, McClurg & Co. publish, in tasteful, 
dainty shape, Graziella, translated from the French 
of Lamartine by Mr. James B. Runnion. Lamartine 
never put pen to paper without writing exquisitely, 
and the scene of Graziella being laid in Italy enables 
him to do some of his most perfect descriptive work. 
Were portions of the love passages left out, the book 
would seem charming and faultless; but love is unfor- 
tunately the excuse for the story, and it is (although 
decent) sentimental,. Frenchy, and enraging on the 
part of the lover, ardent, pure, and hopeless on that of 
the maiden. Who but a Frenchman would define love 
as by implication it is defined in the following passage 
upon the author’s feeling for Graziella: “It was not 
love; I felt neither the palpitations, the jealousy nor 
the absent-mindedness of passion; there was a deli- 
cious repose of the heart instead of a fever of the soul 
and senses’’ (!) And yet Lamartine was a man of 
great purity of character. (%2.00.) 


Although this is an age of specialties, in litera- 
ture as well as in science and in humbug, no one 
could very well have expected The Story of the Stick, 
which Mr. Antony Réal relates. Whoever sees the 
book will wonder what the author found to write 
about: whoever reads the book will admit that the 
author has amused him greatly. The volume is sol- 
emnly divided into seven books, severally entitled, 
* The Origin of the Stick,’”’ ‘*‘ The Feudal Stick,”’ ‘* The 
Superstition of the Stick,’’ ‘‘Uses and Customs of 
the Stick,’ Punishment of the Stick,’’ ‘ Canea,”’ 
and “Proverbs of the Stick,’’ and these books are 
subdivided into thirty-six chapters. Under the pen 
of any one but a vivacious Frenchman, sach a 
book would be unutterably stupid, but the author’s 
pages are never dull, being always full of curious in- 
formation and humorous refiections. Among the 
points of advice in which he indulges is the following 
excellent one: ** Every man should, at least once in 
the course of his life, make a journey of several 
months on foot, stick in band. It would be the very 
hygiene for both body and mind.”’ There isa world 
of sarcasm—and sense—in the reason he assigns for 
the habit the old philosophers had of carrying a stick: 
‘It was because, as they so freely spoke truths to the 
great, they always beld themselves ready for exile.” 
We also learn, with the result that our respect for the 
wisdom of the Celestials increases, that in China per- 
fect freedom of the press is the rule, but that pub- 
lishers of satirical articles or uncertain pews are 
bastinadoed. O for “a cycle of Cathay’! The last 
book, upon ‘** The Proverbs of the Stick,” is particu- 
larly entertaining, and the interest of the entir® vol- 
ume is enbanced by the extreme oddity of the subject. 
(J. W. Bouton. $1.50.) 


More delightful essays on Art can nowhere be 
found than those of Mr. Henri Taine. A continuation 
of his lectures is just published by Henry Holt & Co., 
uniform in style and price with the other volumes of 
his works. Taine seems to us the most philosophical 
observer of art in all its forms that bas thus far suc- 
ceeded in arranging his ideas ina readable form. He 
is never ill-natured or pedantic, and altogether he is 
such a happy compound of the realistic and eclectic 
schools that his influence must be very exasperating 
to the small minority of polemics who would like to 
have things all their own way. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications deiivered at the Editorial Roome 
of thie paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent tssue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in al. 
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Business Department. 


“Gro. P. ROWELL & Co., are the 
largest advertising agents in th 
world.”—Journal and Recorder, West 
Meriden, Conn. ‘‘ The success of 
this firm is truly wonderful, and yet 
not so, either, when we take into con- 
sideration their honorable manner of 
transacting business. We truly wish 
that all of our foreign advertising 
might come through them, as it 
would be a saving to the advertiser 
and advantageous to ourselves.— 
Journal, Adams, N. Y. 


of Agriculture and 


large 8-page, 48-colum “ene ‘best publ 
‘Grange and amtly pa 


2 per 
a] term ents. CHEW, RD- 
310 0 North Sixth Street. St. 


6 By their a e Shall Know 
em 


The Spencer Optical Manufacturing Company of 
New York he have already made themselves known 
housapéds of the affl sed. | y the perfection of 
their Diamond Spectacles, e par stamped with 
the diamond trade-mark. sy d by authorized 
agents. Spencer O. M. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


For AND THROAT 
Disorders, Bronchial Troches ” 
having proved their efficacy by a test of many 
years. 


SIXTEEN ounces to the pound—that’s 
the theology of Jones of Binghamton. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
‘sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
‘Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and No, 122 State Street, Chicago. . 
THE 


“NEW. 
AUTOMATIC” 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO. in- 


vite the public to call and inspect 
this marvel of Sewing Machine 
mechanism—unquestionably the 

greatest invention in Sewing 
Machines since their introduc- 
tion; completely -revolutionizes 
the art of machine sewing. 
Visitors are delighted, 


Call and See. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
No. 658 Broadway (cor. Bond), New York. 
Branches in Leading Cities. 
Prospectus en application. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


RUBBER 

JEWELRY, 
RUBBER 


BALLS, 
ToyYs, 


FANCY GOODS, 


D. HODGMAN & CO. 


Corner Maiden Lane and Nassau St. 


ELEGANT Stereoscopic vi 
with price list. &c., for 
J.C. HENRY, GLEN FALLS, N. Y. 


Somposing Sticks and R Chases, etc. 
, cor. Fulton, Complete 
BOOKS. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH Pe CO., 770 BROAD- 
WAY,corner of 9th Street. GRBAT VARIETY 
ILE. melts orders by mail 


solicit 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
Holiday Cift-Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co,, 
743 Broadway, N. Y. 


The most Sumptuous Gift-Book of the 
Season. 


(‘Nothing more admirable or more authentic 
has ever been done for India.”"}—The Nation. 


IN Daa, 


‘1And Its Native Princes. 


Translated from the French of Louis 
Rousselet. With 317 Illustrations, 
from designs by the most cele- 
brated artists, many of 
them full-page, and 
six Maps. 


One vol. super-royal quarto, in the following 
styles: 
I. Cloth, full giit edges, witn elegant and 
elaborate stamp in gilt and biack...... $25 00 
Il. Half morocco extra, full gilt edges....... 30 00 
IIL, Morocco, full gilt. 35 00 
*,* Each style put up in a neat box. 


“ Infinite riches in a little room.”—Marlowe. 


COMPLETION OF THE FIRST 


Bric-a-Brac Series. 


Personal Reminiscences of Famous Poets and 
Novelists, Witse and Humorista, Artists, 
Actors, Musicians, and the like. 


EDITED BY 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


NOW READY: 


COMPLETE SETS OF THE BRIC-A-BRAC 
SERIES, 
In the following styles: 


1. tm & ment BOM: $15 0 
2. Half vellum, red edges, ina handsome 
box, of an entirely new style............ 17 
3. Half calf, extra, in a handsome box, of an 
emtirely DOW 20 00 


*,* A sixrteen-page Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Series, containing Specimen Tlustrativns, 
etc., etc., sent to any address upon application, 


An Edition de Luxe of an Old Favorite: 


HANS BRINKER; 
Or, THE SILVER SKATES, 
{From an entirely new set of stereotype plates.) 
By Mrs. MARY MAPES DODGE. 


With Numerous Illustrations from Designs 
by the Best Artists. 


One Volume, Crown 8vo, elegantly printed on extra 
fine paper, and attractively bound. Cloth, $3.00. 


THE NEW ROBINSON CRUSOB. 


Jules Verne’s “ Mysterious Island.” 
Complete in Three Parts, viz.: 


L. DROPPED FROM THE CLOUDS: with 4 full- 
page Illustrations. 


2. ABANDONED: with 49 full-page Dlustrations. 


3 THE SECRET OF THE ISLAND: with 49 full- 
page Illustrations. 


Fach Part in One Vol., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 
The set complete in a neat box, $6. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO ROUNDABOUT RAM- 


Tales Out of School. 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
1 vol., 4to, cloth, 15@ Illustrations, $2.50. 
Any or all of the above books will be sent, post or 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


One copy of either HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR will 
be sent for one year, POSTAGE PREPAID by 
the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the United 
States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $10.00; or any 
two for $7.00; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
or BAZAR will be sent gratis for every Club of 
FIVE SUBSCRIBERS at $4 00 each, in ene remit- 
tance; or, Six Copies for $20 00, without extra 
copy ; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sext by mad, 
, receipt of Ten Cents. 
& BROTHERS, 


enpress charges paid, on receipt of price by publishers. | AND 


| Three 
Choice Books. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


“MAN IN THE MOON, 


AND OTHER PEOPLE,’’ $2.00. 


By R. W. RAYMOND. 
“The most charming of the children’s gift 
books.’’— Springfield Republican. 


“HEADS AND TAILS: 


Studies and Stories of Pets.” $2.00. 


By CRACE CREENWOOD. 


* Like all of Grace Greauwecds books, always 
attractive and in The mechanical 


execution of this ‘cannot be too 
praised.’’—St. Louis Central Baptist. 


PHILIP_SIDNEY: 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES.’ $1,50. 


“ A book well deservin nt the beautiful binding 
and printing “Into which the Fords have put it. 
Shows a grace and skill of tg em 

that make rare biography.”’—N.Y. Mai. 


tw” For sale everywhere, or mated, ~paid, on 
recetpt of price, by 


J.B. FORD & CO., New York. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOS, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


Having been awarded the First of the Grand 
Gold Medals of Honor. 


FARIS 1867. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best 

meters and most thorough workmanship will 

perm 

ea Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 43 
with Price-List maliled free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 E. 14th St., New York. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


PIANO-FORTE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW BUILDING 


CHICKERING HALL, 


130 Fifth Ave., corner of Eight- 
eenth Street, 


where they will be pleased to receive their friends 
and the public. 


INCOMPARABLY THE BEST, 
And the only Unabridged, Enlarged and Corrected 
EDITION OF 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography. 
‘ Geography and Natura! History, 


Is that Edited by 


Prof. HORATIC B. and EZRA 
BBOTT, LL.D 


“Tn short, it seems that we nee to thank Amer- 
ica for the most complete work 4 the kind in the 
or, in any other language. 


The seaieendin of its superiority to the English edi- 
tion of the same work are these:— 


500 more pages and 100 more engrarinas in the 
American edition than in the original English. 


26 American Scholars represented. 
More than 1,000 errors of reference corrected. 


An Index of Scripture Illustrations, 56 columns, in 
the American edition only. . 


4 vols. 3667 pages. 596 illustrations. 


Price.—lIn cloth, beveled edges................. $26.00 
In full sheep........ _ = 00 = half calf, extra, 36.00 
In haif snoroese. . 35.00 | In full ealf......... 45.00 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE BEST PRESENT FOR A CLERGY- 
MAN or SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 


iS FARRAR’S 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


One vyolnme, 8vo, without notes. 

Two volumes, with Notes and Appendix, 6. 


* Should be in the library of every Theological 
Student and Sunday-School Teacher.”’ 


The Bible Educator. 


EDITED BY 
REV. E.H. PLUMPTRE, M. A., 
Assisted by some of the most Eminent Scholars 
and Divinesin England. With about 400 Ilus- 
trations aod Maps. 2 vols., $10.00. 


For sale at all bookstores, or sent postpaid, on 
receipt of the price by the publishers, ., .u.. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


713 Broadway, New York. 


By the Editor of “The Changed Cross.” 
The Chamber of Peace, 


D OTHER POEMS. 2%mo, cloth, 
gilt edges, $1.50. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


The Changed Cross. 


Cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 


The Shadow of the Rock. 


Cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO,, 


770 Broadway, corner Oth St. 
Sold by all Booksellers, or sent by mail prepaid 
on receipt of price. 


JUST THE BOOK 


For Ole en and Sunday-School Teachers. An 
examination of the alleged 


Discrepancies of the Bible. 
LEY, M.A. With an Introduction by 
Prof. HovEY, of Newton Theological 
Third revised, #2.25. A commentary o 

the hard places of Script ure. Prof. Park, of in 
dover, says of the book,“ I do not know any vol- 
ume which gives to the English reader such a 


on 't is theme as is given in this volume.” 


PETTER  GALPIN'S | CATA- 


ressed amount of suggestion and instruction 
W. DRAP Pub!isber, Audover, Mass. | 


THE 


Empire Piano. 


DURABLE, MAGNIFICENT TONE, HANDSOME 
CASES, AGRAFFE TREB! EBLE. 


LOWEST PRICE. 
FULLY WARRANTED.” 
AL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


LIBER 
Send for illustrated price Aist. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 4T BROADWAY, N.Y. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
No Gifts Better Appreciated ! ! 


JUST OUT. 
New, Fresh and Handsome. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 


A perfect collection of songs, with piano accom. 
piment, over of the choicest 
ngs, Ballads, Duets and sts known; se- 
lected with arent and wi es regard te 
quality and px« 
pages. ‘full music size. 


The ing Mau says: “ A most extraor- 
of really fine songs. . One 
could hardly imagine so many veritable gems “could 
be contain a singe volume. 


, $2.50 plain; $3.00 in muslin; $4.00 full gilt. 


Of the same form and price, full music size, are 


**Gems of Strauss.”’ 
A new edition, comprising over 100 best Strauss 
Waltzes, etc., etc. 


** Organ at Home.” 
** Musical Treasure.” 
‘Cems of Cerman Song.” 
Pianoforte Gems.” 
‘Cems of Scottish Song.” 


Moore’s trish Melodies.’’ 
the above books sent, post-paid, for re~. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y- 


NOW READY? 
BICLOW & MAIN’S 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


No. 6. 


Six New Songs Written Rapa 
for Christmas Festivals. 


The “CHRISTMAS ANNUAL” has proved s 
at succes:; each succeeding number ts eagerly 
ooked for, and the sale has largely increased. 


Price 5S conte; $4 per 100 copies. 
Sent by Mail: cn receipt of 5 cents. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 
91 Washington 8t., Chicago. 


The New Hymn and Tune Book 


FOR CHAPELS AND SMALL CHURCHES. 


HYMNS AND SONGS for Social and Gapbesh 
Worshi H oes and Chants. 


4to. type, Edited b. 
Hitcheock, Zachary Eddy, Phitip ge 
A minister tn Iowa writes: This whole, 


the most complete and satisfactory book I 1 have seen 
for gmalt churches and for use in soctal meetings and 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., 
770 Broadway, cor. 9th 8t. 
Specimen pages free. A copy by mail, postpaid, 
for 9 cents. 


BV. Ss. H. PLATT’S Faith Care of lame- 
aa, of if hn standin a complete state- 
ment. by > bimeol 64 pp., by maif, 15¢ Also Unton is 
Christ, an illustrated aper, Gc. a a year. 3 Mont 
KING, 37 Park Row, N. Y. . 
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Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 


The nomination of Gen. Grant for a third term 
by our impetuous friend, Bishop Haven, and the 
enthusiastic endorsement of that nomination by 
a large body of Methodist ministers, assembled in 
Boston from the different States of the Union, 
has caused much excitement and called forth no 
small amount of unfriendly comment. We are 
among those who hold that ministers of the Gos- 
pel possess all the rights and are subject to all the 


" duties of citizens of the Republic; but these 


rights and duties pertain to them in their indi- 
vidual, not their clerical capacity, and therefore 
we think a Presidential nomination by a cleri- 
cal body, called together for consultation upon 
church matters, a very objectionable and a very 
unwise proceeding, to say the least. If Gen. 
Grant were aspiring to a third term—as we assume 
that he is not—such a nomination could not fail 
to injure his prospects. Imagine what would be 
said if a body of Catholic bishops and priests, 
ealled together for the discharge of their official 
duties, should organize themselves into a ‘‘ minis- 
ters’ meeting” and proceed to nominate a Catho- 
lic candidate for President. Would not the whole 
Protestant community be in a tempest of excite- 
ment and indignation? Would it not be said on 
every hand, ‘‘ Behold! here is the evidence that 
the Catholic Church is attempting to put herself 
at the head of the State, to drive Protestantism 
to the wall, and either to destroy the Republic or 
make it tributary to the Pope”? And yet sucha 
nomination by Catholic priests would be no whit 
more improper or unwarraptable than that made 
on the motion of Bishop Haven and endorsed by 
an enthusiastic assembly of Methodist clergymen. 
The example is a bad one, and we trust no other 
sect will ever imitate it. 
It is reasonably certain that among the names 
mentioned at the bi-centennial commemoration 
in 1976. wherever it may be held, will be those of 
William M. Evarts, of New York; Henry W. 
Longfellow, of Massachusetts, and Richard H. 
Lee, of Virginia. The last-named is the only one 
of the three who can reflect, as he performs his 
allotted task, that when a hundred years have 
passed away the words which he is uttering will 
be repeated by some successor, descendant per- 
haps, who may not, for all that we know, breathe 
the breath of life for fifty years yet tocome. Tradi- 
tion and history are well represented by a ‘ Lee, 
of Virginia,” and so is the literary culture of our 
day by Evarts and Longfellow. The one stands 
as easily in the first rank of orators as does 
the other in that of poets; and both are dis- 
tinguished in a peculiar sense. Poets are few, 
orators are many. And we use the two sub- 
stantives in their honest and legitimate meaning. 
Hundreds of orations are annually delivered 
through the length and breadth of the land, in 
and out of Congress, which are really creditable 
to their authors, but how many of them are likely 
to go permanently upon the record as famous for 
their own merits? Not more than four or five in 
a quarter of acentury. So, too, of poems, taking 
no account of the myriad versifications which do 


as ours, it is of the greatest importance that all 


not merit the name. We may well congratulate | 
ourselves that our literary culture will be personi- 
fied for the eyes of our children four generations 
hence by such figures as Evarts and Longfellow. 
One grown gray in the retirement of his study 
and crowned with all the honors that readers of 
nearly perfect English verse can give; the other 
hardly past the prime of an exceptionally active 
and successful professional life, wherein he has 
justly achieved an almost unrivaled fame as a 
speaker of pure, classical English prose. Best of 
all, both these men will go down to their graves 
with reputations unsullied by the corruptions of 
this most disordered decade—morally speaking— 
of our national existence. 


It must be admitted that Mr. Henderson com- 
mitted an indecorum in the matter of his allusion 
to the President, in his argument upon the trial 
of Avery, one of the conspirators of the ‘‘ Whisky 
Ring.” We do not wonder that the President felt 
very keenly what he naturally regarded as an in- 
insult from one whose relations to him in the past 
have been unfriendly ; but we think he would 
have shown a higher wisdom if he had smothered 
his resentment and allowed Mr. Henderson to 
continue in the discharge of the duties to which 
he had been called as special counsel in the whisky 
cases. However pure his motives in removing 
Mr. Henderson, they will be open toa construc- 
tion injurious to himself and tothe country. It 
will be said that he interfered to shield his private 
secretary by confiding the prosecution to an attor- 
ney less familiar than Mr. Henderson with the 
secrets of the ‘‘ Whiskey Ring,” and therefore 
less able, if equally willing, to bring the guilty to 
punishment. Such suspicions are no doubt very 
unjust, but they are plausible, and, in the present. 
state of things, exceedingly unfortunate. The 
selection of Mr. Broadhead, a lawyer of great 
ability, to take Mr. Henderson's place, will be ac- 
cepted by the friends of the President as a vindi- 
cation of his motives; but it will not stop the 
mouths of his enemies. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS. 

HE American people have no cause for shame, 

but much for pride, in the seventh annual 
message of President Grant. The current ques- 
tions of the time are discussed in a frank and 
patriotic spirit, and, in regard to most of them, 
the policy recommended is such as will meet the 
approval of good citizens without distinction of 
party. On the financial and Cuban questions, 
especially, his attitude is eminently satisfactory 
to all right-thinking men. 

We do not propose, however, to review the 
message as a whole, but merely to invite atten- 
tion to its recommendations in regard to the 
school system and the taxation of church prop- 
erty. These subjects, in their present shape, 
have never before been brought to the attention 
of Congress and the country in any Presidential 
message, and there are those who impugn not 
only the wisdom but the motives of President 
Grant in introducing them now. There is, it is 
said, no good reason for anxiety in regard to 
the school system, or the existing relations be- 
tween the Church and the State, and therefore it 
is insisted that these topics have no legitimate 
place in national politics. The President, we are 
told, is attempting to stir up sectarian strife, if 
not for his own benefit, for that of his party. 
Such imputations appear to us alike unwarranted 
and unfair, and such, we believe, will be the 
judgment of the best men of all parties. The 
question of education must ever be regarded as of 
primary importance in a Republic ; and when we 
contemplate, on the one hand, the ignorance of a 
great portion of our voting population, and, on 
the other, the insidious and persistent opposition 
of the Catholic hierarchy to the common-school 
system, and its attempts to supersede it by a sys- 
tem of sectarian teaching at the public expense, 
we must think the President had ample reason 
for inviting the attention of Congress to the sub- 
ject, and for suggesting a remedy for present and 
impending evils. For ourselves, we are glad the 
subject has thus been brought before the country; 
and whatever may be the action of Congress, we 
believe that good, and only good, will result from 
the discussion which the President's recommend- 
ations are sure to incite and prolong. 

Every citizen will assent to the President's aver- 
ment, that, ‘‘ under such a form of government 


should be possessed of education and intelligence 


enough to cast a vote with a right understanding 
of its meaning ;” that ‘‘a large association of ig- 
norant men cannot, for any considerable time, 
oppose a successful resistance to tyranny and 
oppression from the educated few, but will inev- 
itably sink into acquiescence to the will of intelli- 
gence, whether directed by the demagogue or by 
priestcraft ;” and that “hence the education of. 
the masses becomes of the first necessity for the 
preservation of our institutions.” But while 
these propositions will command universal assent, 
there is room for honest differences of opinion as 
to the best way to secure an end so desirable and 
necessary. Under the Constitution as it now 
stands, it is generally conceded that the National 
Government has no power either to establish 
schools or to enforce their establishment in the 
States. The whole question is within the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the States themselves, which 
may or may not, at their own option, provide 
for the free education of the masses. Many of the 
States have established free schools, and so strong 
is the local public sentiment in their favor that 
there is no need of any external influence what- 
ever to secure their permanence. But in other 


States the subject has been long neglected, and 


the number of children now growing up in igno- 
rance is very large. In such circumstances it be- 
comes a serious question, whether the safety of 
the Republic does not impose upon the National 
Government the duty of requiring, by a Consti- 
tutional provision, that every State shall provide 
for the education of its children. On the affirma- 
tive side of this question it seems to us that an 
argument might be frained of almost overwhelm- 
ing strength; while the considerations to be 
urged on the other side rest mainly, if not execlu- 
sively, on a basis of expediency. We, certainly, 
are not inclined, unnecessarily, to augment the 
power of the National Government ; but, on the 
other hand, we would confer upon it all the powers 
necessary to its own maintenance and perpetuity. 
We have already provided against the perversion 
and overthrow of the Republic by the re#stablish- 
ment of slavery in the States, or by the denial in 
them of civil and political rights on the ground of 
‘race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
Is it not of equal importance to assure ourselves 
that no State shall endanger the public interest 
and safety by allowing her children to grow up 
in ignorance ? 

There is, moreover, another danger to be pro- 
vided against—the danger, namely, that in some 
of the States the schools may be perverted by 
sectarian or priestly influence, in derogation of 
the American doctrine of a ‘complete divorcee be- 
tween the State and the Church. It is in the 
power of any State, if it so chooses, to provide 
for *‘an establishment of religion” within its own 
limits, and to place its schools under the exclusive 
control of a sect, or even under the direction of 
priests owing allegiance to a foreign power and 
inimical to republican institutions. We do not 
say that this is likely to happen at present, or 
ever; but events of recent occurrence warn us 
that it is by no means impossible ; and therefore, 
for this reason also, we are inclined to look with 
favor upon the President's recommendation. 

The President does not formulate an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to remedy the evils 
which he so graphically depicts, but contents 
himself with urging this duty upon Congress, 
and indicating what should be the character and 
substance of the new provision. It should, he 
says, ‘‘make it the duty of each of the several 
States to establish and forever maintain free pub- 
lic schools, adequate to the education of all the 
children in the rudimentary branches, within 
their respective limits, irrespective of sex, color, 
birth-place or religions ; forbid the teaching in 
said schools of religious, atheistic, or pagan 
tenets; and prohibit the granting of any school 
funds, or school taxes, or any part thereof, either 
by legislative, municipal, or other authority, for 
the benefit, or in aid, directly or indirectly, of any 
religious sect or denomination, or in aid, or for 
the benefit of any other object of any nature or 
kind whatever.” He also proposes to provide for 
‘‘making education compulsory so far as to de- 
prive all persons who cannot read and write from 
becoming voters after 1890—disfranchising none, 
however, on grounds of illiteracy who may be 
voters at the time the amendment -takes effect.” 
This provision would alone be sufficient to insure 
a performance of the prescribed duty on the part 
of the States, since none of them would be will- 
ing to disfranchise a large body of their citizens. 

It will be observed that the President’s recom- 
mendation contemplates nothing less than the 
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complete secularization of the schools. ‘ Re- 
ligious, atheistic, and pagan tenets” are to be 
alike forbidden. This would exclude the Bible as 
a book of religion, but not such extracts from it 
as might be deemed useful, on their own merits, 
for literary or moral objects ; for, of course, the 
schools must teach those principles of morals 
which are written in the nature of man, and in 
which all good citizens, Protestants and Catholics, 
Jews, Christians, Freethinkers and skeptics, are 
agreed. The difficulties so frequently urged 
under this head are purely theoretical and imag- 
inary, and will vanish like fog before the sun 
@ henever the experiment of the complete secular- 
ization of the schools shall be made in good faith 
and by common consent. To teach a child the 
meanness as well as wickedness of lying, stealing, 
cruelty, vulgarity and profanity, and the duty to 
be kind, respectful, and just in his intercourse 
with others, the teacher needs no authority other 
than his own and the sentiment of all decent 
people ; for the child has a conscience that re- 
sponds to such admonitions and tells him that 
they are binding. No disquisition upon the ulti- 
mate basis of moral obligation, and no appeal to 
the authority of Scripture, is necessary to the 
moral teaching required in the schools. Indeed, 
in most Christian families, the discipline of chil- 
dren goes on by processes that have little to do 
with any distinctive theological doctrines or 
theories whatever. We wish every American citi- 
zen could accept the Bible as God’s message to 
mankind, for then its introduction in the schools 
would displease no one ; but we have to deal with 
facts as they exist. Even Christians differ from 
each other widely as to the nature of inspiration, 
and there are thousands who admire and love the 
morality of the New Testament who hold it to be 
a purely human book. It is not the province of 
the State to interfere for the settlement of these 
‘differences, or to assume that one party is right 
and the other wrong. It is a purely religious 
question, with which school committees and teach- 
ers, in their official relations, have nothing to do. 
The President’s proposal to tax church prop- 
erty, under certain limitations, will awaken more 
opposition than his recommendation respecting 
the schools ; but we reserve what we have to sug- 
gest upon that topic to another occasion. 


THE UNPOPULARITY OF RELIGIOUS 
BOOKS. 
HE Sunday School Times, noticing the state- 
ment of the Christian Union that ours is ‘‘a 
land where religious books are so unpopular, even 
among religious people, that they seldom pay the 
expenses of publication unless loaded with a price 
out of keeping with the cost,” says: ‘* Yet few 
books are so widely circulated in this country as 
religious books ; scarcely any others pay as well.” 
The Times is correct so far as some religious 
books are concerned ; there are a few such works, 
by American publishers, which have outsold the 
most popular novels ever printed. But with regard 
to the unpopularity and the cost of the great 
mass of books technically known as religious, the 
Christian Union’s statement will be supported by 
the majority of booksellers, librarians of public 
and Sunday-school libraries, Christian pastors 
and people who own religious books. Publishers 
who hold standing orders from booksellers for 
all new books are familiar with the clause, ‘* ex- 
cept religious books.” Writers of religious books, 
no matter how great the value of their produc- 
tions, find it almost impossible to secure their 
publication except by church publishing houses, 
in which case the chances of the books reaching 
the people for whose good they are written is 
greatly lessened. 


Admitting, as with great delight we do, that 


Americans do read certain religious publications 
with great interest, but recognizing also the clean 
edges, dusty sides and other evidences of disre- 
gard which ninety-nine out of a hundred religious 
books force upon us, we naturally wonder as to 
the cause. It is not hard to find. The publisher 
of secular books, recognizing the fact that people 
cannot be compelled to read, resorts to coaxing, 
which is the only method left him. Fully appreci- 


_ ating the merits of many excellent works which de- 


serve readers but can never secure a paying num- 
ber, he nevertheless abandons these and accepts 
manuscripts which he believes will command atten- 
tion either by their matter or manner, and his 
success is proportionate to the correctness, of his 
estimate of the publicdemand. But most religious 
books seem to ba written rather as expressions of 
their author's feelings than as pains-taking efforts 


to make religious truth attractive. These books 
are accepted by religious publishing houses—per- 
haps because no better ones are offered them— 
they in some cases reach fair sales through denom- 
inational colporteurs and other special means of 
distribution, but they are not vead. Their recep- 
tion by the public resembles that accorded to cer- 
tain pure, zealous ministers who preach without 
first studying the means of ingress to their hearers’ 
minds: a certain amount of outward attention is 
manifested, out of respect for the general subject 
under consideration, but few really listen and 
fewer are either edified or instructed. 

The American religious mind is eagerly recep- 
tive, and is not to blame that most of the religious 
books owned by families are hidden away in dusty 
garrets, or cheerfully bestowed, with the family 
accumulation of almanacs and old-fashioned ‘‘ an- 
nuals,” upon the first charitable institution that 
begs for reading matter. The children who con- 
tinually ask the Sunday-school librarian for books 
of the ‘‘ Schénberg-Cotta ” series are not to blame 
for declining books of equal size, no more relig- 
iousness, and a great deal more prosiness. The 
purchasers of The Changed Cross, who out- 
number those of Tennyson’s or Longfellow’s 
poems, buy this book because they like it. The 
moral seems plainly visible, and when publishers 
of religious books govern themselves by it, the 
results will be as evident in their treasury as in 
the public appreciation. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—How unlovely is the sectarian spirit, under 
whatever disguise it may present itself! and especially 
when it takes on the garb of ecclesiastical authority. 
In this country we only smwnile at the assumption, on 
the part of a religious organization, neither more in- 
telligent nor more Christlike than its neighbors, of a 
right to call itself **the church,” and to brand other 
churches as schismatic. But in England this assump- 
tion, while it is not less amusing, is more troublesome 
on account of the connection with the state of the 
church setting up such a claim, and the power of an- 
noyance thus acquired. We read in an English paper 
of a Vicar who, “as a successor of the apostles, has 
felt it necessary to denounce Dissenters, to deny the 
validity of their miuvistry, and to visit some of them 
on their sick beds and urge them to receive the sacra- 
ments of the only true church at the bands of the 
regularly-appoinuted clergy, or, on pain of refusal, to 
suffer the divine displeasure and endanger their hopes 
of heaven.”’ Inthe same paper our attention is cailed 
to an exposition in an Episcopal jourual, by another 
Vicar, of the ** church proverb,” ** Where God has his 
church, the devil will have his chapel.”’ In the course 
of bis exposition the writer says: 

‘*For some men it would be Satan’s policy to put a gin- 

palace near the church gates, and for other men a gambling- 
house, and for others a casino. But his masterstroke of 
policy is to put something as like to a church as what are 
called ‘ tares,’ and what are really a wild sort of wheat, were 
like good wheat. Satan comes most dangerously when he 
comes in the garb of an angel of light. ‘If you must needs 
worship (and I really see no reason why you should not), then 
turn aside into this snug chapel of mine, and be comfortable 
and easy—do.’ That is what Satan says to the young man 
with a stirred conscience, or the young woman with a desire 
for church privileges. No matter to Satan how he gets hold 
and keeps hold so long as he leads captive athis will. He 
can put up chapels of his own quite as fast as churches are 
set up for him to oppose and betroubled by. He can appear 
as fair as an angel and as holy as a saint when it suits his 
purpose.” 
Here Episcopal houses of worship are assumed to be 
of God’s appointment, while the chapels of the Dis- 
senters are described as agencies of Satan for ruining 
souls! Is it to be wondered at that honest men are 
easily made infidels by such a spirit? Does not such 
bigotry tend to reconcile many men to the tendency 
of science to Overturn churches and their ministers? 


—Many leading citizens, including Mayor Wick- 
ham, Rev. Drs. Taylor, Ormiston, Hastings, Prime 
and Adams, Messrs. H. B. Claflin, J. H. Dunham, 
Rufus Hatch, G. Schirmer, Algernon 8. Sullivan and 
others have tendered to Madame Antoinette Sterling 
a complimentary concert, prior to her return to 
Europe. This appropriate testimonial is in recogni- 
tion of her able and honorable representation of 
America in the art world abroad and of her brilliant 
success especially in England. The concert will take 
place at Steinway Hall, on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 20th. Theo. Thomas and bis orchestra will assist. 


—The argument in favor of incorporating a re- 
ligious amendment into the Constitution of the United 
States rests, primarily, upon the fact that civil govern- 
ment is an ordinance of God, and, to use the words 
adopted by a late convention, “ adapted to man’s so- 
cial nature and essential to the welfare of the human 
race.” But God has ordained civil government only 
in the same way that he has ordained that men and 
women sball cover their bodies with clothing; and 
clotbing, po less than civil government, “is an ordi- 
nance adapted to man’s social nature and essential to 
the weitare of the human race.’””’ What then? Are 


boonets, to be read of all who see us, a recognition, in 
words, that it is God who bas made such garme_ts 
necessary to comfort and decency, and to whom we 
owe revercnce and service? If not, why not? This 
question cannot be answered without showing how — 
needless it is to amend the Constitution in the way 
proposed. Try it and see. 


—It is claimed by Catholics that more than half 
the children who attend the Boston schools are of 
Catholic parentage and faith. If this is so, it shows 
not only what a great change bas occured in the pop- 
ulation of that city, as respects religion, within the 
last generation, but that the hostility of the priests to 
the schools has thus far not bad the effect of prevent- 
ing, to any considerable extent, the attendance of 
Catholic children. The Boston Pilot, a very able 
Catholic journal, complains that Catholics are not put 
on the Sehool Board; but it should remember that, 
however large the proportion of Catholic children in 
the schools, neither the Catholic priesthocd nor the 
Catholic laity are their conspicuous friends, but ratber 
their critics and opponents, When the champions of 
Catholicism bave shown themselves to be earnest 
friends of the school system, they will bave small 
ground for complaint on this score. 


 —The Congregationalist asks a question: How 
is it that we see men throwing up their hats for Presi- 
dent Grant, and advocating his nomination fora third 
term, because he breaks up rings, and does not pro- 
pose to let guilty men escape, while at the same time 
insisting that the Judge of all the earth will let all the 
guilty men escape, and condone every species of trans— 
gression, and with whom sin has no exceeding sinful—" 
ness whatever?’ We have heard of people who be- 
lieve that God will eventually bring all men to sineere 
and hearty repentance of their sins, and, through that 
door, to happiness and heaven; but we do not know 
anybody who believes that “the Judge of all the 
earth will let all the guilty men escape, and condone 
every species of transgression,’’ unconditionally. It 
is so easy to set up a man of straw and knock it down 
witha flourish! Wedo not advocate the doctrine of - 
universal salvation, but neither do we caricature it. 

—Bishop McQuaid proposes the following plan 
as asolution of the school question: The Catholics will 
erect buildings, provide the teachers, who shall, how= 
ever, be subject to the examinations required by the 
State, and then, for a nominal rental, allow the State 
full control of those schools during the ordinary 
scheol hours, in which time only secular instruction 
shall be given. Before and after such bours the Bishop 
proposes that the Catholic managers of the sehools 
shall give the pupils such religious instruction as they 
shall deem essential. On this plan, during the “ordi- 
nary school hours” there would be no religious in- 
struction, and thus, aceording to Catholic legic, the 
schools in those hours would be “ godless.” And yet 
religious instruction would be provided fer by a 
special arrangement between the Church and. the 
State. This arrangement would certainly be incom- 
patible with that complete separation between the 
two which the American system requires. The people 
of this country will not consent to it. 


—The Children’s Aid Society, than which there 
is no charitable association more worthy ef the gen- 
erous support and confidence of the public, makes the 
following appeal to its friends for the money needed 
to earry on its work for the winter: : 


‘“ A winter of business depression is a hard one for the 
children of the poor. The father is out of work, and the 
children find ‘hunger watching at the door.’ Families are 
broken up by want of employment, and the Little ones sent 
out on the street to beg or steal. 

* This winter hundreds of poor children eome through the 
cold and the winter’s storm to our schools without shoes. 
Hundreds more creep from their boxes and cellars to our 
lodging-houses, ragged, barefooted, and hungry. Our citi- 
zens will see them shivering and wet in the storm, or crouch— 
ing under shelter, or silently and piteously asking aid by - 
their misery and homelessness. 

“The Christmas season should bring a brief happiness even | , 
to the most outcast and miserable; and in memory of what 
One has given to the world, those who have should give to ': 
those who have not. We earnestly eall upon the well-off ‘, 
and fortunate to do something this year, which shall make 
the Christmas time the happiest of their lives to the poor an 
houseless children. 

‘‘The Children’s Aid Society gives for its best gifts a home — 
to the street-children. Its own treasury is empty; but fifty 
dollars will send three homeless children to homes in the 
country. 

“A hundred dollars will give dinners to a hundred and fifty 
children in the Industrial Schools for a month. Fifty dollars 
will put shoes on thirty bare-footed children. 

“This society desires, if the means be given, to send out a 
Christmas party of homeless children to the West; to dig- 
trivute clothing and shoes and food among theusands of 
destitute little ones in their sehools ; and to give good Christ- 
mas dinners and pleasant festivals to the hometess little ones 
in their Lodging-houses. Who will help to make a happy 
Christmas to the children of the poor? 

“Tt is earnestly asked that the children ef Sunday-schools 
and Day-schools would remember these little ones who hay 
no home or friends. C. L. BRACR8, Secretary, f 

“ Children’s Aid Society, 19 East 4th St., New York." 


—To no class of people is the Bible wore 
precious than to the poor and unlearned, wha often 
get at the heart of truths which are “hid from the 
wise and prudent.’’ And yet the unlearned, do some- 
times make very amusing mistakes in reading the 
Soriptures. Forinstance: Mr. Spurgeon (ells us of a wo- 


| we bound to emblazou on our coats, hats, skirts aad | man, who, on being asked what was ‘aeaut by “ doing 
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your alms before men,” put up her fists in a fighting 
attitude; and this, Mr. Spurgeon added, is expressly 
forbidden of women before men. A person having 
remarked that the Lord’s Prayer to be grammatical 
should read “ Our Father who art in heaven,” a good 
woman standirg by said she preferred the word which, 
for there were witches in those days! We bave also 
heard of an illiterate colored preacher, who, on one 
occasion, read his text thus: “In my Father’s house 
are many mentions.” He said the “mentions” re- 
ferred to were the various articles of which a house is 
composed—its foundations, its walls, its roof, doors, 
windows, nails, etc. Our Catholic brethren would no 
doubt draw an argument from examples like these 
against the circulation of the Bible among the com- 
mon people. But the mistakes of this class are of 
small account compared with the truths which they 
imbibe from the sacred pages; and, indeed, we suspect 
the Scriptures are oftener wrested from their true 
intent by the learned than by the unlearned. After 
all the Bible is peculiarly the poor man’s book. 


Allymouth qulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


VOUCHSAFE to us, our Father, the blessings of this day. 
All days are full of blessing; but this is the day of rest. 
Change rest into peace ; and breathe it upon us, so that, while 
our outward man rests, the inward man may have that peace 
which passeth all understanding. How many that are before 
thee know not what ails them! but thou knowest; and 
whether their trouble springs from their own wrong, or from 
the circumstances around them, or whether it is directly sent 
of thee, or permitted of thee, thou knowest—thou, before 
whom the poorest and the lowest is beyond all valuation. 

Have compassion, this morning, upon every one that feels 
the burden of life; that knows its temptations; that has but 
a dim thought of what is right and best; or that, beholding 
the right clearly, mourns that perpetually he stumbles and 
comes short thereof. Look upon all that would and do not, 
and upon all who approve thy law, and whose better nature 
pronounces it just and good, but who yet are carried away 
by tumultuous passions, or revolved and swept by moving 
ourrents round about them. 

Grant, we beseech thee, to each one in thy presence, a 
sense of his need; or if that be present in overmeasure, such 
a sense of relief as shall bring him to thee. Grant that there 
may be in every one, whether he comes joyfully, thank- 
fully, hopefully, or in sadness and silence and despair, a 
revelation of God. For thou of old couldst awaken the 
sleepers. and bring forth the dead. Thou didst come to open 
prison doors, and to break bonds and shackles, and to bring 
forth those who sit in darkness, and to cause a light to arise 
upon those that arein the shadow of death; and thy power 
is not less, nor have the ages brought infirmity to thee, O 


. thou everlasting God, whose mercies are from eternity, and 


unto eternity. 

Vouchsafe to all in thy presence, then, these inward bless- 
ings—the cleansing of their hearts; the inspiration of a no- 
dier thought of life; fresh courage for renewed endeavor. 

And, we beseech thee, while we make mention of our sins 


-and humble ourselves before thee, grant us faith, that the 


fear and the trouble of sin may not be mightier upon us 
than the thought of God’s mercy and of his eternal love. 


Give to every one of us that strength and wise direction 


which he needs in his affairs. May those that walk in busi- 
ness know how best to fulfill the duties of business. May 
all that are prospered know the duty of prosperity, and 
eagerly fulfill it. May those that are in trouble know what 
are the duties of souls in trouble, and do them. May those 
that are in darkness, and in prison, with thy servants of old 
sing songs and hymns in the night, and bring tokens of thy 
presence—the quaking of the ground, and the opening of 
doors—about them. 

Grant us, this morning, a heart to understand the way of 
thy Providence. May we be able to follow our Lord, not in 
the outward guise and not in any narrow circle of our own 
imagining: may we hear thee say to us, The field is the 
world ; and may we join with thee in praying the Lord of 
the harvest to send forth laborers into the vineyard. Help 
us to take such a view of this whole world, in which thou 
art the Father of all the race, our brethren, that we may 
move with the indications of thy Providence in all generous 
things that may be opened unto us. 

May thy kingdom come, everywhere. Lord, behold the 


-desolations of the earth. Behold how yet men dash against 


each other as the wild beasts of the forest. Behold how na- 
tions are embattled. Behold how they suck up the treasures 
of industry, that they may destroy each other. Behold how, 
even in thy sanctuary, there is the sound of wrath, and how 
men seek purity by violence, and how they endeavor to pro- 
mote the gospel by hate and by dividing prejudices. O grant 
that the fierceness of the animal may at last be assuaged 
When shall the lion lie down, and the wolf no more devour? 
and when shall men esteem purity and gentleness and love? 
When shall the Spirit of Christ ally itself to that which is 
noblest in us? When shall we forsake malign associations ? 
When shail the weapons of warfare be, not earnal, but spir- 
itual? We pray for the advance of that day. We pray for 
the gathering together of nations, not to destroy, but to build 
up. Make haste, thou that hast written thy promises over 
all the heavens. Let none of them be dishonored. Thou 
that dost exceeding abundantly more for us than we ask or 
think, do in thine own time, and make haste, so that when 
the glory shall break forth, and the emancipation of nations 
shali come, and the tribes of the earth shall begin to seek 
Zion, and the highway of the Lord shall be cast up, and the 
ransomed shall begin to return thereon with songs and 
everlasting joy, all men may confess with acclamation that 
thou hast done exceeding abundantly more than they asked 
er thought. 
Even so, Lord Jesus, take the measure, not from our need, 
nor from our thought of men’s need, but from the royalty of 
thine own heart; and pour forth thy blessing upon all the 


churches at home, and upon all churches abroad; upon this 
nation, and upon all nations; upon our kindred and our race, 
and upon all kindreds and all races, on the face of the earth. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son, and 
Spirit. Amen. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS.* 
what purpose is this waste ?’’—MArrt. xxvi. 8. 


HAT waste was this? It was the waste of 

a precious oil, which a grateful woman be- 
stowed upon the person of Jesus Christ. She, in the eyes 
of Judas, wasted money by using it to express love. 
| To honor and to augment the sphere of gratitude and 
love is to bless human society beyond all power of 
money in its physical uses. Whoever makes Christ 
beautiful and influential amoug men touches all the 
springs of blessing, and bestows upon society a treas- 
ure far beyond gold and precious stones. Every year, 
men spend countless treasures upon animal bappiness, 
upon luxuries, upon pleasures that run down the 
scale to the very deepest sub-bass, upon social delights 
and sumptuous equipage,—and no man is shocked. 
Every year, a slender stream flows out to heathen 
lands from the Christian church at home, to confer 
upon mankind the unsearchable riches of the gospel 
of Christ, and the cry is raised from the haunts of 
pleasure, from the office, and from the mart, “To 
what purpose is this waste?’’ Is it a waste of money 
to attempt to bring the world to the Christian faith? 
Is it an illegitimate and wastefui use of money to at- 
tempt to propagate Christian civilization throughout 
the race? 

It will hardly be denied that the social condi- 
tion of Christendom is at a higher point than ever 
was attained in antiquity. The purity and elevation 
of manhood in modern times and in aucient are not 
even comparable. The dignity and beauty of wife- 
hood, of motherhood and of paternity, are not to be 
measured with that which existed before the time of 
Christ. The virtue, the power, the happiness of the 
household; the comforts and refinements and uses of 
domestic life; intelligence iv the neighborhood and iu 
society; the whole art of living together in social re- 
lations, is such in modern times as not for one mo- 
ment to be compared with the corresponding element 
that existed before the dawn of Christianity. The 
whole condition of civil affairs in Christendom is su- 
perior to that which existed in the early times. Not 
alone the social condition of men, but their condition 
as citizens, is superior now to what it wasthen. The 
average intelligence of men in Christendom is greater 
than ever it was before the advent,of Christ. The 
rights and the forces of individual men are greater 
than ever they were before, and are steadily increas- 
ing. The distribution of property—property, which, 
when widely dispersed, is like gentle rains, but 
which, when accumulated in a few channels, is like 
a mighty wasteful torrent, blessing in the one case, 
and destroying in the otbher—was bever 80 general as 
now. The average blessings of civil government were 
never so great and so many as ip ourday. The gen- 
eral wisdom of laws, the general equity of their ad- 
ministration, and the general purity of civil courts, 
throughout Christendom, were never so eminent as in 
our day. Modern society, in these respects, has noth- 
ing to fear in comparing itself witb the society of 
avcient times. The general happiness, intelligence, 
safety and virtue of mankind bave been augmented 
with the lapse of centuries beyond measurement. 

This development of the modern beyond the ancient 
has resulted from the action of all the forces of na- 
ture, including in nature, of course, the human mind, 
which is not only a part of nature, but its chief ele- 
ment and its largest force. The religious impulse 
from the human mind is foremost among the active 
causes which have wrought this favorable change. 

Now, the question is whether it is wise to attempt 
the universal spread of this treasure of civilization, 
by inspiring the whole world with that grand Chris- 
tian impulse from which it bas mainly come. Is it 
worth the effort, is it worth the men, is it worth the 
money, that are being expended? Has not the time 
come when men should take into their calculations, 
in the matter of religion, the whole human race? 
Have not men grown enough to begin to harmonize 
universally? In regard to two-thirds of the human 
race it may be said that hitherto organized animal 
foree has fashioned the laws and governments by 
which they are controlled. Are there not enough 
human forces, enough spiritual forces, enough social 
forces, enough commercial forces to begin the work 
of harmonizing the race—not single nations, but all 
nations? Is not the world itself, by virtue of the dis- 
coveries which have been made, now so reduced in 
size, to all intent and purpose, that the whole globe is 
hardly larger to the civilized voyager, if you measure 
space by time, than once was any single pation? And 
may we not begin to treat the whole race of mankind 
as for centuries men have attempted to treat single 
nations? May we not, from the standpoint of moral- 
ity and religion, include all tongues and nations as 
one, and deal with them as with a single empire? Has 
not animal repugnance, has not the flerceness of the 
bear, of the wolf, and of the panther, enough died out, 
or have they not made themselves abhorrent enough 
to begin the incursion of nobler governing forces? 
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Already this question has begun to be adjust 
Leaving uside, for the moment, the religious swear 
of missions all over the globe—which is the most nota- 
ble, and the most largely developed, and the most 
thoroughly philosophical of all such movements, even 
if religion put forth no other effort in the direction ef 
unitizing the race than treating the globe as a single 
province in the universe of God—leaving aside the 
endeavor of Christian men to do this work, it is being 
done constautly and indirectly by other forces; and 
it would be a shame to Christian faith and fidelity to 
see itself outstripped in lower spheres and from lower 
motives in a work which ought to be the peculiar 
pride and glory of religion. For, has not the money- 
spirit already adopted this doctrine, that “the field is e 
the world”? Has not commerce sent forth its sturdy 
missionaries to ransack the globe; to probe every 
crevice; to search, not alone for earths and metals, for 
guano, on the islands of the sea, for diamonds, for 
opals, for pearls, for precious stones, but every where 
for industries and the results of industry? and is not 
the world at once the field and the market? ee 

Nay, let us not suppose that all commerce thinks of, 
or all that it unthinkingly does, is for the sake of the 
sordid result of money, or for the sake of gain; for 
indirectly commerce ennobles itself, in that it has 
learned, not through the channels of faith, but through 
those of physical experience, that if men would study 
mere commercial profit, it is their interest to promote 
the essential welfare of mankind. Commerce knows 
that ignorance is unthrifty. Commerce knows that — 
education, on the globe-scale, tells over the counter, 
and tells in the scales of the merchant. Commerce 
knows that industry thrives where government is 
free, and is smothered where government is despotic. 
Commerce knows that, next to the ingenuity that 
produces, it needs men that consume; and while, in 
respect to certain elements, for limited periods of 
time, it knows that a slave population may engorge 
more rude material than a civilized community, it 
also knows that, taking the world in its entirety, the 
more men are educated and developed the more 
wants they have, and the more wants they have the 
more demand there will be on the anvil, on the loom, 
in the studio, in every place where men minister to 
their higher wants. And commerce has learned, not 
only that the higher wants demand a higher form of 
supply, but that this higher form of supply is more 
profitable to the maker as well as tothe user. Itisthe 
interest of commerce that the whole world should be 
taught order, industry and intelligence, and that the 
whole world should rise; for the bodily want will 
never be less. That which commerce sbould seek is to 
increase the wants that are higher than bodily wants, 
and then supply them. 

To-day, it is not the crowned head only that needs 
to preach popular government for the safety of gov- 
ernments; is it not the Christian statesman only that 
ought to declare for the liberty of the peoples of the 
globe; it is not the patriot only that should advocate 
schools and a universal literature: the merchant, asa 
Christian, of course, as a citizen, to be sure, if it may 
be as a statesman, but simply as a merchant, if he is 
impelled by no other reasons, ought to preach, declare 
for, advocate these things, on the ground that com- 
merce is more extended, more enduring and more 
profitable, in the ratio in which people are developed 
and carried up. 

Commerce is a missionary. It may not know it. 
As the mail-carrier knows nothing of the messages 
which he bears and distributes, as he knows nothing 
of the joy or the woe that comes from those messages, 
so, though Commerce bears God’s messages round and 
round the globe, it may not know what it does. But 
itis a missionary; and its instincts and interests are 
calling for the education of the nations of the globa 
Shall Commerce, from a blind instinct of selfishness, 
go into the mission field, and shal Christians, inspired 
by the dying love of Christ, do nothing but stand and 
say, looking upon schools and churches, “To what 
purpoee is all this waste ?”’ 

The essential spirit of propagandism, which is the 
essential spirit of distribution, which when rightly ed- 
ucated is the essential form of organized benevolence, 
and which lies at the heart of Christianity, is in the 
providence of God thespirit of intelligence itself in our 
time. Science is developing and diffusing knowledge. 
There was a time when men thought that to teach the 
mysteries of knowledge to the vulgar crowd was to 
briog discredit upon science, and, with strange per- 
version, they would have written over their temples 
of learning, “Cast not pearls before swine, lest they 
trample them under their feet, and turn again and 
rend you.” That spirit has not died out yet; but now 
the great centers of knowledge are under the power- 
ful influence of centrifugal forces, not centripetal. 
They no longer have secret societies. They no longer 
seek to maintain an unapproachable class. The men 
who are doing the most to beautify and glorify our 
duy are the men who are distributing with the left 
hand what they work out with the right; and the 
essential spirit of science to-day is diffusion. It says, 
‘‘ Let the light shine at home, and everywhere.” Di- 
versities of language do not stop it. Nor does the 
scientific man know any nationality. He that seeks 


for the truth, and for the truth stands at every haz- 
ard, is the brother of every other man, speak what 
language he may, and nourished in whatever land he 
may have been. Shall this spirit of science develop 
physical knowledge, aud have the essential missionary 
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spirit within if, and shall the spirit of Christianity, 


which represents the heart of God, the bowing down 


-of Almightiness in love, that they who were afar off 


might be brought near, that the low might be lifted 
up, and that the impure might be made holy, hold 
back and say, “To what purpose is all this waste?” If 
the church, if those that love the truth, if those that 
believe themselves to represent the eternal impulses 
of perfeet and perfected being, stand without force 
and without enthusiasm in such a movement, science 
itself will rise up and rebuke them. Mammon has 
winged missions everywhere, and science throws the 
light of knowledge over every nation, and through 
every language: shall Christian benevolence be the 
-only laggard? 

And yet, there are not a few men—good men, and, 
after the manner of the world, wise men, who look 
upon all these efforts as perhaps amiable and permis- 
sible weaknesses, but have no entbusiasm and no eager 
zeal in this grandest work of human life—the organized 
and deliberate propagation of the essential spirit of 
Christ Jesus among all nations. Though they are not 
moved to conflict in the matter, inertly and passively 
they stand and hear the call go by, and say, ‘Let those 
list who will—it shall not be we; let those give who 
will—it shall not be we. We have no faith in it, ex- 
cept as an amiable hallucination.” 

I purpose, then, to consider some of the objections 
usually made to this comprehensive spirit of the prop- 
agation of the Gospel by those who, without being 
bitterly hostile, are not in favor of it. | 

First, it is said that it is impracticable; that the 
work is too large, and that it is inherently impossible. 
That the work is large might have been a plausible 
objection at a former day, but not to us, who have 
already begun to compass sea and land. That the 
world is large, is no longer true. The world, which a man 
can circumnavigate in so few days, has shrunk. It was 
relatively a large world, when it took a year or more 
to sail round it; but that which once required months 
requires only days now, and the number of these is 
decreasing continually. Once there was unknown 
land; but there is no longer unknown land. There is 
unknown ice—that is all. Once men knew nothing of 
the nations. It is probable that to-day there is not a 
mation existing on the globe whose origin has not 
been traced, and whose language bas not been more or 
less reduced to form. Once it was a matter of uncer- 
tainty what were the products of the various lands. 
This is no longera problem. The guick-witted mer- 
‘chant has made himself master of the resources of the 
globe. If, then, you tell me that the work is too large, 
I say, It is not so large but that it has already been 
-compassed by various industrial effects, tabulated 
and reduced; and that which is not too large for 
Mammon ought not to be too large for God in the 
hearts of his people. 

But it is said, ‘‘ It is too large, it is impracticable, be- 


' gause nations develop a religion just as they do a form 


or a feature; and it is as absurd to undertake to prop- 
agate among a foreign people our ideas, and manners, 
and customs, as to propagate features, and try to 
transmit beauty from Circassia to America, or to 
transfer strength from the Temperate to the Frigid 
‘zones, or to engraft on the Esquimaux the peculiari- 
ties of the Italian. This is a plea, I think, not so much 
against missions as against civilization. It isa plea of 
twilight against daylight, to say that men are so differ- 
eut from one another that they are not susceptible of 
improvement; that you cannot transmit a moral im- 
pulse from one to another; that you cannot teach 
them to promote peace and forego war; that you 
cannot refine them. It is treason against universal 
humanity, as well as against intelligence and philos- 
ophy. 

We do not ask that they shall worship as we do, for 
we ourselves do not worship alike. There are many 
forms of worship, and forms will necessarily be 
peculiar; the essential impulse of humanity may show 
itself ina thousand ways, but there is an element in 
humanity that is universal. Ths sensuous African 
will develop wild impulses of peace, and kindness, and 
humanity, and sociality, in ways that will stand distin- 
guished from all other national development; but at 
the bottom, and in regard to the root principle, these 
clements will be substantially the same in all. The 
wandering Tartar, the Calmuck, the Japanese, the 
Chinese, will develop tbe civil virtues in forms peculiar 
by all the marks of nationality and race-stock;: and 
yet, the germ-point will be alike in all. We do not pro- 
pose to carry into all the globe a measured creed; we 
do not suppose that the imaginative reason of the Ori- 
ental is to take on the habits of our occidental prac- 
tical reason; we do not expect to distribute our 
Calvinism, or Arminianism, or Arianism among the 
nations of the earth; but the religious impulse—that 
which exists before philosophy and formulates it—we 
are seeking to develop. We are seeking to develop 
that element in man out of which comes all re- 
ligion. And shall we be told that this is impossible; 
that there exists in races such uncommunication, 
and that they are different in such a sense, as that 
the rights of man do not belong to them all, and 


. that the possibilities of education do not universally 


apply? There are no facts, and there is no just 
philosophizing, that can substantiate such a view. 


‘This mission work is not impossible, neither on account 


of the nature of men, the products which we seek to 
produce, the largeness of its scope, nor the magnitude 


-Of its expense. There is no sense in which it is impos- 


sible, except the sense in which unfaithfulness or un- 
belief accepts the word. 

But it is said, *‘We cannot find men enough to man 
our home institutions; how foolish, then, to send them 
abroad. You never can supply Africa and America 
with pastors. You never can find preachers and 
teachers enough to supply the necessities of that great 
original continent of Asia.” Nor do we propose this. 

When you stand and look at the sweeping flames of 
a prairie on an autumnal day, stretching leagues 
away, or at night, throwing a lurid light into the 
broad heaven above, you do not suppose that those 
vast flames were put there, every spark of them. The 
negligent hunter, after his evening meal, sat smoking 
his pipe; he knocked a spark out of it, and it kindled, 
and grew, and be watched it, thinking that be might 
atany moment subdue it by the stroke of his boot; 
but it escaped him, and ran, and spread here and there 
and everywhere, and swung on, and the wind caught 
it and nourished it, and it laughed and roared and 
crackled as it sped along, growing wider and more 
fierce, consuming harvest, fence, hut, and hovel. It 
took care of itself after it was once kindled. It had in 
itself multiplying power. 

Now, we do not propose to carry a missionary to 
every province; but we do propose to put a leaven 
here and there, to kindle a spark here and there; and 
then we hope that the influences from these centres,out- 
going and ongoing, will supply themselves with that 
with which we at first supply them. It is not, and 
never has been, any part of the scheme and philos- 
ophy of missions to supply the world with mssionvaries 
from Christian countries adequate to all the pastoral 
needs of the peoples. But to-day, the American 
Board, which we represent, and in whose interest we 
speak, is engaged,by normal schools and by theological 
seminaries, in preparing teachers for their schools, 
readers for their colportage, and preachers for their 
ministry from among the natives themselves. In some 
large fields the American missionary and the English 
missionary have already been withdrawn, and the 
work is remitted to the hands of the nation; and the 
nation is beginning to have that spiritual vitality by 
which it can multiply its instructing force in the ratio 
of its necessities. 

But it is said, ‘‘ Before you attend to these far-off 
charities, would it not be better for you to take care 
of the poor at home?” Well, it might be so if the 
choice were as between two incompatible things. It 
is undoubtedly true that the duty which lies next to 
you is the first duty to be performed; but what if 
one should say to the master and mistress of the 
household, ** You ought to visit in your neighborhood 
and make yourselves social with your neighbors;”’ 
and they should reply, ‘‘ Ah! my business is at home 
with my children’’? Would you not say to them, 
‘*You will be a better father and a better mother at 
home, if you go out and visit in the neighborhood, 
and receive as well as give pleasure’’? It is not in- 
compatible with home duty to perform social duty in 
the neighborhood. What if one should say, ‘‘ The 
great political questions are out; the country is 


aroused ; the elections are coming on; and every" 


voter must think of the welfare of his country ’’; and 
the arithmetician should reply, “Ah! I am too busy; 
I am a merchant, and I must attend to my store’’? 
Are you a better merchant for not knowing anything? 
Are you a better merchant for not feeling the tide of 
patriotism? Are you to shrink the man and dwarf 
the citizen, in order to make a merchant? No, you 
are better, even as a inerchant, for interesting your- 
self in these other things. A man is better qualified 
to attend to all the duties of life, whatever they may 
be, if he fulfills the obligation of a citizen, informs 
himself in the laws and conditions of the society in 
which he dwells, and interests himself in whatever 
concerns the welfare of his country. 

Now, to say that we must attend to everything that 
is to be done at home before we do anything abroad, 
is simply tosay that we must not do anything abroad ; 
because there will always remain something to be 
done at home. We should be poor workers if we con- 
fined our efforts entirely to home-work and had no part 
or lot in work outside of home. We ought not to make 
ourselves so narrow and microscopic as to forget the 
telescope and all that it reveals. Looking at mole- 
cules is not the way to build a man, to reinvigorate a 
neighborhood, or to establish a State. 

But then, if yon wish to do home-work, you will do 
it a great deal better by having an ideal that takes in 
world-work. Are there here any collectors for the 
poor? Are there any ladies here who attempt to get 
up subscriptions for Homes for the Friendless, or 
Helping Hands, or Industrial Schools? Who are the 
men that give you the most? (I mean on the average; 
there are exceptions, of course.) Are they men of the 
world? Are they men who do not give to missions, 
but say, ‘*‘ Charity begins at home”? Let any person 
inquire, and it shall be found, as a general rule, that 
those men whose thoughts and ideals make them 
better teachers at home, and more fruitful of gener- 
erosity there, are they who go out of our churches and 
take care of the poor. 

I do not speak with disparagement of any organiza- 
tion in which are kind, good men; but I declare that 
out of organizations of pleasure, of agriculture, of 
business, of politics—out of organizations of any kind 
which have respect only to home-interests in the lower 
sphere, do not proceed those things which make so- 
ciety bright and happy; aud I say that much of im- 


perfection as there is in Christian churches, much as 
there is in them that is censurable in spirit and in 
practice, they are, after all, the centers of active 
benevolence ; and this, largely because they are 
brought up with the idea that “ the fleld is the world,” 
because they worship Him who died for the world, 
and because, under such circumstances, they have 
been made to feel the brotherhood of the race. 

Now, a man whose heart can feel for the Calmuck, 
or for the fetish-worshiping African, certainly can 
feel all the more for a poor neighbor, right under his 
eye. The man who, by faith, catches from afar off 
the voice of distress, and is impelled to help a need 
that is invisible, certainly will all the more help that 
which is brought home to him, and is visible before 
him. 

But it is said, instead of preaching to the heathen 
doctrines by which Christendom bas never been much 
profited; instead of sending abroad sectarianism and 
church quarrel, it is far better that you should send 
something of real value. Instead of carrying ridiou- 
lous tracts, carry plows and barrows. Why not send 
professors of chemistry, instead of preachers? Why 
not build lighthouses, and schools, and colleges? Why 
not take the real fruit of civilization; instead of the 
so-called doctrines of religion? 

Now, this is a far more serious matter than many of 
the objectors themselves suppose. For it is really a 
question not only pertinent, but profoundly impor- 
tant, which is the best way to convey to an uncivilized 
and heathen nation a sense of the higher truths which 
Christianity develops in the human soul. If it were 
true that to give them the fruit first, and to teack 
them what was the tree on which it grew afterward, 
is the best plan, the friends and managers of missions 
would certainly advocate it; but both ways have been 
tried, and it has been found to be the best foundation 
of successful mission-work, first to develop in the 
hearts of rude men an impulse toward the higher life, 
and then to accompany that impulse by showing 
them how that higher life may be attained. You may 
carry lowing oxen and fleecy sheep all over the world, 
but of themselves they will be of no use; for men are 
essentially lazy so long as they are uneducated and 
undeveloped. You may carry them brightly scoured 
plows, and these will swell and shrink in the rain and 
sun, and become utterly useless; for it is not plows 
that the barbarian needs, but a disposition to plow. 
You may carry him all the fruits of civilization, but 
he will not appreciate them. There is many a mag 
that would rather have a drink of whale oil than te 
quaff the finest wine. A Cannibal would rather bave 
a bite of a man than a slice of the choicest stalled ox. 
Therefore, what we want first to develop in men of 
esire for higher things; and then 
em how that desire bas been 
fulfilled if other nations. So we say, not that schools 
vot be built, not that colleges should not be 
, but that there should be, first, a sense of re- 
anhood; first, a longing for better things; 
piration, though it were lind; a yearning, 
gh it were voiceless, toward that which is higher; 
something in the soul of man, no matter by what the- 
ology developed, which makes him sprout, and want 
to grow. Then put the trellis down, and let him grow. 

The fundamental idea of missions, then, is to inspire 
in humanity an impulse to develop. It is to moisten 
the seed, to warm it, and to bury it, so that it will be- 
gin to grow. Dry, cold seed, above ground, will not 
grow. You may take a bandful of wheat and show it 
to men; you may show them all the pictures of wheat 
that agricultural societies ever published; you may 
read to them all the statistics about wheat that were 
ever gathered; and with these dry, dead representa- 
tions you cannot teach them about the growth of 
wheat: but I will take the kernels and slap them inte 
the ground, and say to the sun, ** Do thy work,” and 
to the rain, ‘‘ Help,” and to time, “Speed on;” and 
then, when the germination begins, I will have some 
chance to train, to cultivate, to develop. 

Now, you may go forth with books and implements 
and messages of thrift into all the world; but laziness 
is the god that reigns over mankind more than any 
other, and before all others. Men love activity by 
spasms; laziness is their common food and drink; and 
the things which we need to break up are the inert- 
ness of the upper man, and the intolerable activity of 
the animal man; and there is nothing that can do it 
until you bring upon men tbe attraction of the higher 
spheres. 

Let all the scientists in the world go down to the 
seacoast and say, ‘‘ We will draw the tide up,” and 
there is no pneumatic force, there is no force of hy- 
drostatics that can raise the tide one inch; but when 
the moon moves in its course far up in the heavens, 
and exerts its power upon the seas, they yield to ite 
attraction. And when you go forth with great alac- 
rity, to bring to bear upon the race of mankind all the 
forces which belong to this world, you cannot start it; 
but let loose upon it the attraction of the knowledge 
of God in Christ Jesus and the tides begin to move 
irresistibly; and that which no human power could 
do, no human power can resist. 

If you say that it is wise to send forth to all nations 
the products of civilization,—better laws, better in- 
dustries, better methods, and better teachers,—we say 
that this is unquestionably the second stage of misa- 
sions; and further, that it is precisely what the mis- 
sions are now doing. To-day, there are four or five 
colleges on mission ground, educating the youth of the 
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nations in which they are located. To-day, the most 
flourishing schools are schools for women in heathen 
nations. To-day, there are training schools every- 
where on beathen soil; and missionaries are not only 
preachers and teachers, but mechanics and inventors. 

When the English army, ou its way to the Crimea, 
was encamped in Turkey, the supplies, from the in- 
efficiency of the Department, ran short, and the 
soldiers were likely to starve, or rob; and it was au 
Awerican missionary who stepped aside from his 
ordinary work, and put up ovens, and invented pro- 
cesses, and directed the work; and the English army 
was fed; and the missionary made enough money out 
of the profits of that operation to complete a college 
which be was building in Turkey. 

We are not sending out as missionaries simply en- 
rapt curates; we are not sending out men that kuow 
nothing but the catechism and ritualistic lore: we are 
sending out men and women who believe that from 
the inspiration of the Gospel should spring intelligent 
industry and industrial institutions; and wherever in 
heathendom the truth has been preached by efficient 
missionaries, wherever there has been successful spir- 
itual work performed, there, in its train, have always 
followed the beneficent institutions of society. 

Now, if you wish to send forth civilization to other 
lands, seud that which has been the secret and the 
source of civilization in our own. It was the faith of 
our fathers that made our land what itis. Their in- 
spiration was from God and it was by faith in God, 
and faith in man as the child of God, and of redemp- 
tion made to ennoble every man on the globe, that 
this land was planted, that its institutions were made 
equal to all, and we propose to send that same faith 
abroad, everywhere, to all the nations of the earth. 

It is said, however, that we are likely to do as much 
“mischief as good, by sending abroad the Gospel with 
all the rents aad divisions of the church. No. I sup- 
pose there is more religion, aud more wise doctrinal 
View, with less theology, in our missionary stations, 
than anywhere else in the world. At any rate, I have 
had the testimony borne to me by nota few, that it is 
found impossible to deal with the absolute heathen 
mind by the ordinary philosophical doctrines of reli- 
gion; and that it is necessary to simplify the teach- 
ings of religion, and go back to those things which ure 
common to all intelligences everywhere. The Gospel 
preached in heatben lands is one that, by the necessity 
of the case, is largely divested of those refinements 
which have been bred upon Christianity through 
eighteen years of excogitation. 

We do not carry out in our missions, the weapons of 
old conflicts, nor the Gecayed forms of antiquated 
doctrines. We attempt to carry throughout all the 
world the love of God and the Jove of man, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the dying necessity that 
every man shall believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
be born of the Holy Ghost. We strive to carry out to 
the ignorant and degraded of every nation the new 
life, the new leaven, the new hope, the new Jerusalem 
—not old Calvinism; not old Arminianism; not an- 
tagonistic theologies; not the High Church nor the 
Low Church; bot this habiliment or that service; not 
this or that ordinance. We undertake to carry out 
to these benighted men a larger sense of eternity, of 
divine paternity, of humanity, of purity, of the des- 
perate need of an all-sufficient Remedy. In the sim- 
plicity of its teaching, the missionary work of to-day 
is nearer to the apostolic age than is the work of our 
home churches. 

That is not all; the facts in the case justify this 
statement: if you take the pastors of the churches 
throughout our own country, and judge of the ad- 
vance of religion here by the number of additions that 

.have been made to the church by their instrumeutal- 
ity, I do not believe there have been added, during the 
year, an average of twenty souls to a pastor; and yet, 
on an average, in heathen countries, as the result of 
Mission labor, there have been added to the church 
one hundred souls a year to a missionary, and that 
continuously. 

In other words. a man does not throw himself away, 
he does not * waste”’ himself, when he becomes a mis- 
sionary and goes abroad. On the contrary, he brings 
more souls into the militant church of Christ on earth 
than he would do if he staid at home. This shows 
that God’s blessing goes with the simplicity and di- 
rectness and power of the preaching in our mission 
fields in larger measure than with the Gospel as it is 
preached at home, 

This is the day on which we are to take up our con- 
tribution for this great work of sending the Gospel 
into all the world. I feel a very deep interest in your 
contribution, for your own sakes; and if you are 
obliged to make sacrifices in order to contribute, these 
very sacrifices will make the offering dearer to God. 

One comes to my house and asks me for this picture. 
It is a lithograph, and I did not know that I hadit. I 
give it to him; and certainly it is of very little ac- 
count as generosity to give away what you do not 
want. 

But he looks upon an engraving that is torn, and 
says, “‘ Willyou repair it? Will it be of use to you?” 
“It isa valuable engraving,” I say, ‘* but still I do not 
know as [ shali-make much of it.”’ I think well of the 
engraving, but I give it away. Yet I do not deserve 
any great credit for this. 

But if there be some heart-treasure that I have, if 
Ahere is a picture that is dear to me, and if a friend 


whom I love is going away, and if, when the impulse | 


of your very self with it,’ I give him that picture 
which I am so fund of, which has been such a source of 
joy to me, which my thoughts have gone around and 
over so many times, then I have given a gift which is 
worthy of a friend and worthy of friendship. 

Now, if you have much means, and you give liberal- 
ly, I shall not upbraid you: but then, your gift is not 
before God such as I have described. If you are 
straitened, and if, when you give to-day you give out 
of your embarrassment, your gift will carry a value 
with it which none other could. 

Jesus sat in the ternple. He beheld those who put 
money into the treasury; and among them was a cer- 
tain widow; and she put in two mites; and Jesus saw 
the foreign merchant Jews, returned home gorgeous 
in Oriental dress, and rich; and into the brazen- 
moutbed treasure-box they dropped ingots of gold, 
which went rattling to the bottom, and then they 
turned grandly and exultingly away; and this poor 
widow, threadbare in her garments, shrunk, shriveled 
and humely, stole up (as a sort of comma between big 
capital letters), and put in two mites, that did not 
make noise enough for anybody to hear as they went 
tinkling down; and Jesus, pointing to her, said, ‘‘ She 
has given more than you all, for you of your abun- 
dance have cast in, but she of her penury hath given 
her whole living.’”’ Aud that widow’s gift has been 
the charter of benevolence among the poor, and will 
be unto the end of the world. What have you done, 
that you have not aright to show somesympatby in 
this great work of the Christian church? When the 
army is marching, when the music is sounding, when 
the banners are flying, and when God is blessing the 
movement of Christendom in this work of evangeliz- 
ing the globe, are you, because you are poor, forbidden 
to take part in it? Shall I refuse your donation be- 
cause you are somewhat straitened in circumstances? 
Cheat anything else, but do not cheat your heart. 
You must have money for your foot, and money for 
your hand, and money for your head, and money for 
your stomach; you must have coal and bread and rai- 
ment; but because you are poor, you are not cast out 
from the realm of the heart, and forbidden tu do 
something for the soul as tvell as for the body. 


Che Church. 


[There being an unusual pressure of matter for our col- 
umns this week, we omit our usual summary of general 
Church news (the week being also somewhat barren of inci- 
dent in this department) to give place to the following article 
on a special topic.—Eb. CHRISTIAN UNION.] 


A LIVING CHURCH. 


T was the writer's good fortune, a few days 

since, to see something of the life and work of a 
certain church iu an Eastern city that appeared to him 
well worthy of description. It seemed to give new 
light as to the possibilities of a Christian church. 
Some little may be told of the details and methods, 
but itis hard to do justice by any description to the 
pervading spirit which gave life aud value to the 
whole. 

We saw the church only in the middle of the week, 
when thegreat auditorium wassilentand empty. Of the 
preaching, theSunday-school, the Sunday evening serv- 
ice of praise--as well as the teachers’ meeting, and va- 
rious other special exercises—we heard only by report. 
Yet on the Wednesday and Thursday we saw the church 
life running in full and strong tide. For this evidently 
was not a society organized to hold a weekly service 
and hear a weekly sermon, but a company of Christian 
men and women, uuited to carry on the work that 
Christ began; to minister to the sick and poor, the 
friendless and lonely; to reclaim the outcast, and to 
build up the Kingdom of Heaven among men. So, in- 
stead of closing their church doors from Sunday to 
Sunday, they keep open one large room where appli- 
cants for charity are met, work is prepared for poor 
sewing-women, ete.; and of this room the ladies of the 
congregation share, by turns, the care. The whole 
city is divided into districts among the different 
churches, for the care of the poor; and this room 
serves as a headquarters for this church’s district- 
work. Farther on, large parlors stand always open, 
warm and light and cheerfully furnished. To these 
rooms the minister comes for an hour every day, for 
consultation with the workers, to meet special appli- 
cants, and for such odds and ends of parish work as 
can bere be brought together. This hour, on one day 
of our visit, was chiefly given toa sitting with half a 
dozen ladies to compare notes as to the cases where re- 
liefhad lately been given from the church’s treasury. 
One lady read from an official record the report of the 
action in each case; another, a young girl, noted down 
ag the minister’s direction such special memoranda in 
regard to each as he wished to keep for his own in- 
formation; while another lady kept a list of such per- 
sons as were good seamstresses, or workwomen or 
workmen of any kind, to be conspicuously posted in 
the church parlors. The talk ran somewhat after this 
fashion: ‘“ Nov. 20th. Quarter of a ton of coal to Mrs. 


sews beautifully.”’ “Put her on the list of seamstresses. 
Miss ——, will you take heron your list to visit?’ 
“Certainly.” “ Novy. 23d. Order for groceries to Mrs. 
B. Old; Irish; Catholic; cannot do anything for ber- 


self.” “‘WhatI call a ‘dead-lift.” Perhaps ner own 


| rises, “Give that friend something that takes a part | 


A. She is a widow; American; very poor indeed; 


people will help her. Miss ——, please write to the 
priest about her, asking if he can do anythiug,‘and I'll 
sign the note.” “ Nov. 24th. Mr. and Mrs. C. applied. 
Neither can get any work. Nice people. Three boys; 
Miss —— has got a place for oneas cash-boy.’’ “ Bravo! 
Give the man a line to the —— Association; they un- 
dertake to give work to such cases. If that fails, send 
him to me.’’ And so they went through a dozen or 
twenty cases, with abundant illustration of skill, tact, 
and labor on the part of the persons engaged; and 
also, of public provision for the poor so ample ands 
wise that the New York visitor was strongly reminded 
of his own beloved city—by contrast. 

In these same church parlors, on the previous day, 
the pastor gave the first of his winter series of histor- 
ical lectures. All were invited; but as the lecture was 
in the afternoon, the audience were principally ladies, 
who crowded the large rooms. “ By these lectures,” 
the minister had previously said to us, ‘I not only 
give my people some stimulus and guidance toward 
studying for themselves, but I get them close about 
me, and have a chance for such acquaintance with 
them as it is impossible for me to make by personal 
visiting in a parish so large as mine.’”’ He announced 
as his subject for the winter course (of fifteen fort- 
nightly lectures) the American Revolution, and for 
the afternoon’s topic, the condition of the colo- 
nies in the ten years before the war. He began by 
giving a list of books to be read, with some little ac- 
count of the nature and value of each. “I care noth- 
ing at all,’ said he, ‘‘to have you come and hear me 
talk, unless you will follow it up by reading for your- 
selves. I can teach you very little: all I expect is to 
arouse your interest and give you some hints toward 
the really valuable work you can do for yourselves."” 
Then followed a comprebensive, spirited, and sugges- 
tive account of the colonial life and its relations to the 
mother country. One hearer, to our certain knowl- . 
edge, felt a great desire to spend the winter where he 
could hear those fourteen other lectures, and devote 
himself solely to the study of history in the interval. 
A hundred pencils were flying rapidly while the lectu- 
rer talked, and at the close one lady out of a number of 
volunteers was asked to write out an abstract for the 
class-book. An invitation was given to everybody to 
bring in any articles of historical interest or sugges- 
tiveness in connection with the subject; and one pro- 
duced a curious old map of the early city, another a 
fac-simile of an ancient colonial newspaper, etc. 
Here, as everywhere else, the minister bad the admi- 
rable faculty of setting people to work for themselves, 
With a ten-man power of labor in his own person, his 
happiest gift—and the one most to be cultivated by all 
men in like positions—seemed to us to be this power of 
awakening in his hearers a powerful impulse to goto 
work on their own account. 

This lecture was closely followed by the most inter- 
esting scene of all that we witnessed. The minister 
had invited thirty of his young people, fifteen of each 
sex, ranging perhaps from fourteen to eighteen years, 
to meet him that evening in his church parlors. Three 
or four ladies remained after the lecture to give them 
welcome and entertainment as they came in. This 
was so cordially and skillfully done that all stiffness 
and shyness soon disappeared. The church kitchen 
adjoining supplied a bountiful “tea,’’ which was 
spread on extemporized tables; the boys and girls— 
and a bright-faced set of young folks they were—were 
well mixed together; the minister spoke a few rev- 
erent words of Christian blessing on the meal; and 
then there was a social, merry. half-hour of eating and 
talking. Then the tables were swiftly cleared away; 
and the company, with a spirited leader at the piano, 
sang the hymns of America and New England, “My 
country, ’tis of thee,” and “The breaking waves 
dashed high,’’—and then came the minister’s talk, for 
which especially he had called these young people to-— 
gether. It was, in some sort, their introduction to the 
active work of the church. We give some fragments 
of it, which our memory pretty accurately supplies: 
‘‘You are to remember that this city was the creation 
and outgrowth of a Christian church, and the best life 
of this nation is developed from the Christian church."" 
* Of this particular Church Iam only a minister; you 
are all its ministers, or ought to be, just as truly as I 
am.” ‘Of the church’s various kinds of work, that 
of instruction does not come upon you; in its worship 
you already have your share; for visiting the poor 
you have not, for the most part, the necessary age and 
experience. But there isa great deal for you to do. 
For instance, a great many young peop‘e come among 
us every winter as strangers, to attend our schools and 
colleges, and they often suffer greatly from loneliness. 
Now, L have set apart one pew for the Institute of 
Technology, and one for the Conservatories of Music, sa 
that when I meet the pupils I can invite them here to 
a place of their own. But, more than that, I want 
you, my young people, to show them that kindness 
which is due to strangers, to befriend them, and make 
for them a real home among us.” “So, again, this 
church has children and relatives scattered all over 
the globe. I once provided a large Mercator’s map, 
and asked all my congregation to give me the names 
of places where their near relatives lived, and we set 
out to mark them with a red cross, so as to give us 
some idea of how much it means when in the Sunday | 
service I pray for ‘our distant friends.’ But the 
crosses became so many that the map could nof bold 
them all. Now, many of this great multitude who 
have gone out from us, cr are closely connected 
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“with us, love to keep up some communication by 
letter with the church. It cheers them aod belps 
them. I cannot begin to correspond with all these 
persons. I have much he!p in doing so from a 
few faithful friends who devote themselves largely 
to helping me in my personal work, and whom I am 
proud to call ‘ my staff;’ but I want a great deal more 
help in this correspondence, and you can give it.” “1 
have a letter from a missionary in India, who wants 
to make Washington’s birthday a holiday for the five 
hundred children he has in bis schools, and he asks us 
to provide some simple presents for them. Now, I 
can easily ask a few menu in the church for the 
money needed, and some one person can buy the 
things and send them off. But that will not be 
one-half so good as for your boys and girls to 
make it your own matter,.and raise the money, and 
buy the dolls and peg-tops and marbles, and send 
them to the Indian boys and girls as your present.” 
-*‘ Now, for such things as these I want to form a‘ Wel- 
come and Correspondence Club.’ I want the young 
lady members to enroll themselves in a Monday com- 
mittee, a Tuesday committee, ete., and come here for 
an hour, each on her appointed day, and I will give 
you work. The young gentlemen, I am happy to say, 
are all too busy to have a spare hour regularly in 
the day-time. But if I can count on you to give me 
an odd half-hour now and then, it will be agreat help. 
Here isa poor woman whom we want to send to her 
friends in Galveston; there are two or three Galves- 
ton schooners in port; pow I want to send word to 
one of you to go and see what one of those schooners 
can take the woman as a passenger, and give her 
decent accommodation. Or, I find Michael MaHoney 
isn’t getting the soldier’s money due him; if I write 
to the office they will just answer, ‘ Name not on the 
rolls’; but if I send one of you, you can go to the bot- 
tom of the matter and straighten it out.” 

Half an hour’s talk like this. We give something of 
the form, but who can give the spirit, the enthusiasm, 
the simplicity, the geverous fervor, the wise guidance? 
‘To see these young people kindling under it; to see 
them afterward, half-shyly, half-eagerly, enrolling 
themselves, and venturing suggestions as to ways of 
usefulness that opened to them individually; to 
feel that they were breathing an atmosphere so warimn 
and bright with Christian love and courage that self- 
ishness and skepticism were put to utter disadvantage ; 
to see and feel this, not as a theory or vision, but ip 
flesh and blood young folks, very much such as are 


growing up all over the land; this was, to one speota- 


tor at least, a new revelation of what the Christian 
church might do for its children. 

We have described, with literal accuracy, a part of 
what we saw during our brief visit. We saw more 
than tbis; more than can well be described. There 
was manifested through all we saw of the church life, 
and in all we met of its members, a spirit of hospi- 
tality, courtesy, and genuine enthusiasm for Christian 
work, which if wetried to depict we might be thought 
to exaggerate, and which, at any rate, we are 
not skillful enough to truthfully portray. We have 
no doubt there are imperfections and drawbacks. 
The church undoubtedly has, like every otber, its stay- 
at-homes and drones. Its workers, we presume, are 
not always wise, nor its methods always the best. In 
short, the church and its members are human. But 
there works in them a Divine spirit. And we rejoice 
to know that from such a center the spirit must 
a3 surely strike out aud spread as a flame in dry 
grass. 

The minister disclaimed any exceptional superiority 
for his church. **——’s church over there,” said he, 
**i3s doing substantially what we are; so:are the —— 
and —— and —— churches.”’ “ The methods,” he said, 
‘“‘are a small matter; the spirit is everything. You 
want people full of prayer, full of devotion to the 
work—the rest will. come of itself.’”’ Nevertheless, 
there are some men peculiarly able both to inspire the 


_spiritand to guide in the methods; and if we had a 


Theological Seminary bearing our name and under 
our patronuge—like Daniel Drew or Commodore Van- 
derbilt—we would straightway nominate our friend to 
be “Special Lecturer ou the Practical Work of the 
Ministry.”’ 

But the most inspiring circumstance was that the 
characteristic spirit of this church was not dependent 
on the special genius of any man. It was the spirit 
that has been the life and power of Christianity ever 
since Jesus began his ministry among the bills of Gali- 
lee. It was, in this particular manifestation, the 
Christian spirit set largely free from the artificial en- 
cumbrances that have at times almost stifled it; the 
spirit of simple trust in God and love to man and 
allegiance to Christ working in harmony with the best 
civilization of our time, and using freely all the re- 
sources Of that civilization. One such living church 
is a supreme evidence of the truth of Christianity; 
nay, such churches are Christianity; it is in them and 
in their members that the work and life of Christ are 
forever renewed. | ; 

G. 8S. M. 


GOODNESS TO OTHERs.—He 1s good that does 
00d to others, If he suffers for the good he does he 
is better still; and if he suffers from them to whom he 
did good, he is arrived to that height of goodness that 
nothing but an increase of bis sufferings can add to 
it; if it proves his death, his virtue is at its summit; it 
is heroism complete.—Bruyere. 
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(From Tuesday, Dec. 7, to Monday, Dec. 13.] 


Everyone knows by this time that the Presi- 
dent suggested in his message a constitutional amend- 
ment making it obligatory upon every State to give 
every one of its children a chance for at least a rudi- 

-mentary education without ‘religious, atheistic, or 
pagan ”’ influences, so far as school hours are con- 
cerned. That he thinks, moreover, that church 
property—excepting, possibly, and under rigorous 
restrictions, church buildings and burial grounds— 
should be taxed, even as other property is taxed. 
The school proposition is a bold effort to face a 
perplexity which must presently be upon us; and 
if the suggestion does no more than cause a thor- 
ough investigation of the probabilities involved, it 
will have been well worth the trouble. As regards 
the church question, we will only say bere that the 
President hits his own denomination harder than he 
does any other, for by the last census the Methodists 
held nearly seventy million dollars’ worth of property, 
the Catholics, the next richest denomination, holding 
some nine millions less. Already there are indications 
that some very pretty ciphering will be done in the 
way of reduction, should such taxation ever be im- 
posed. It is understood, of course, that we all think 
our own particular denominations ought to be taxed 
even if the others are suffered to go free, as at present. 


Granting that the President had not the good 
of the country in the least at heart in making these 
propositions, and that his sole object and aim was to 
secure 8 nomination and election for a third term, we 
beg leave to ask what he could have said beyond the 
usual references to the departmental reports, and the 
customary commonplaces about domestic and foreign 
relations, that would not have been open to the sume 
criticism? If he had confined himself strictly to these 
paths of official propriety the journals which are to- 
day foremost in accusing him of a deeply laid plot for 
another term would have denounced him for stupidity 
of the most owlish type. Such are the trials of men 
who occupy high official stations in a plain-spoken 
Republic. We merely wish to call attention to the 
difficulties of filling such a position to the satisfaction 
of all. Weare not in a general way favorable to a 
third term, but when one comes down to the merits of 
the case, what can be truer than the only positive 
words the President has ever vouchsafed on the sub- 
ject—to the effect, numely, that it is not beyond the 
range of the imagination to conceive circumstances 
which would make even a third term desirable? 


General Babcock’s formal indictment by the 
Grand Jury at St. Louis was not officially announced 
until Thursday, but its respectably authenticated 
publication early in the week had all the effect, so far 
as making @ sensation was concerned, of the actual 
fact. The army court of inquiry bas met at Chicago, 
and will adjourn from day to day until the- trial 
at St. Louis is over. In view of all this, it is per- 
haps necessary to remind our readers that nothing 
has been proved against Gen. Babcock. There is a 
class of persous who, when an indictment is found 
against a man, allow the fact to prejudice them 
against him, but nothing could be more unjust; and 
when we remember that the accused is a West Point 
graduate and a member of the United States Engineer 
Corps, we must admit that the presumptions are 
strongly in his favor, for tbe list of West Point gradu- 
ates bears the names of very few men of whom the 
country need be ashamed. The army court steps 
aside, as indeed it is hound todo bya provision of the 
Constitution subordinating the military to the civil 
authority. As General Hancock remarked on open- 
ing the court: ‘*The accused may be pronounced iu- 
bocent of any crime against the statute, and yet be 
guilty of some act which the military law might pun- 
ish by expulsiou from the army. In case of acquittal, 
he may .ipsist upon showing to us that he has done 
nothing inconsistent with the conduct of an officer 
and gentleman, as the article of war runs, but the 
great and important question is, guilty or not, in man- 
ner and form, as he stands indicted, and this can be 
legally answered only by a jury of his countrymen.”’ 

Another phase of this affair is the dismissal of ex- 
Senator Henderson, the leading counsel employed by 
the District Attorney in the prosecution of the Whis- 
key Ring. It was reported at the close of the Avery 
trial—which ended, by the way, in the conviction of 
the accused on all the counts—that Mr. Henderson 
had gone out of his way in summing up for the prose- 
cution in order to deal a blow at the President. At 


this the President was very naturally incensed, and _ 


the Attorney-General telegraphed to District Attor- 
ney Dyer, at St. Louis, that Henderson’s services must 
be dispensed with if the reports as to his insinuations 
were true. Mr. Henderson telegraphed that his speech 
was extemporaneous, but that he would stand by the 
official stenographic record, as he had said notbing 
that his duty did not require him to say. The conclu- 
sion of the matter is best shown by the Attorney- 
General’s letter to District Attorney Dyer: 


sworn report of Mr. Henderson's speech forwarded 
by Mr. Eaton, and referred to by both you and Mr. Hender- 
son in your dispatches of yesterday as a correct report, was 
read in full Cabinet to-dav. and it was regarded by every 


member as an Qutrage jupon professional poepeiete thus te 
retiect, without ow of reason, upon the President, by 
whom his employment by this department was sanctioned in 
order that no impediment might be placed in the way of 
—— speedy punishment every defrauder of the revc- 
nue at St. Louis. You will advise Gen. Henderson of hia 
discharge from further service, and secure in his place the 
aid of the most able and efficient counsel you can find, with- 
out regard to his politics. EDWARDS PIERREPONT, 

** Attorney General.” 
Public opinion will uphold the Attorney General iu 
shielding the President from malicious attacks, but it 
will not uphold him in shielding anyone from justifi- 
able charges. Not that there seems to, be any danger 
of this last—Gen. Babcock’s case, indeed, proves the 
contrary—but the Whiskey Ring, even in its present 
demoralized condition, is capable of playing a very 
deep and desperate game to cripple the prosecution. 
To exasperate the President against the best equipped 
of the Government counsel would seem to be a not 
unnatural way of compassing their object. James O. 
Broadhead, a prominent St. Louis lawyer, bas been 
appointed to take Mr. Henderson’s place in the prose- 
cution. 


The British Navy was persisting in its experi- 
ments with iron-clads when the last mails left England, 
and with a singular lack of resource the officers de 
not even vary the programme by changing ships. itis 
still the Iron Duke, which sunk the Vanguard and 
subsequently damaged the Black Prince, that bas now 
made a determined effort to get to the bottom on her 
own account. She was merely steaming about the 
channel, when there was a call for water to cool off 
some interior arrangements which had become heated 
by the vicinity of the furnace fires. The proper valve 
was turned, and the water came, but there was toe 
mich of it, and it would not stop—could not be made 
to stop. In short, it was pouring in at such a rate that 
the captain hoisted a signa) of distress and prepared 
for sinking. He would bave fired a gun to leeward, 
but the powder had been left asbore—curious man-o'- 
war that!—and there is no reason to believe that the 
ship could have floated half an hour longer if a sub- 
altern had pot succeeded at the risk of his life in 
reaching the main-sluice which, through defective 
construction, was jammed open, and closing the 
valves. At this rate the newly acquired Suez prop- 
erty will be the safest cruising ground for the British 
fleet, and heavy bounties will have to be paid for sea- 
men to serve through the straits and across the Medi- 
terranean. The sailor’s song which prays for ‘‘a good 
bottom under us,”’ will be more popular than ever, but 
with a deeper—or rather a shallower—meaning. 


Nearly a hundred lives were lost and another 
fine steamer totally wrecked on Sunday the 5th inset, 
apparently through a failure on the part of the officers 
to take soundings often enough. It was the steamer 
Deutschland of the North German Lloyd’s line, sailing 
from Bremen to New York. The usual course of this 
line skirts the dangerous group of shoals about the 
mouth of the Thames, and on one of these, known as 
the Kentish Knock, the ship struck and lay for twe 
days before the weather permitted effectual help. It 
is due to the officers to say that excellent discipline 
seems to have been maintained, and all doue that 
could be done after the first fatal error. 


The Household. 


A DISSERTATION ON BABIES. 


By A CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF 
SPECULATIVE BACHELORS, - 


HE answer to the question, What is a baby ? 
depends on the standpoint from which the crea- 
ture is viewed. Chemically considered, a baby is 
about six pounds of carbon and nitrogen, diffused in 
half a pailful of water. Anatomically considered, a 
baby is a minute skeleton, out with a ticket of leave. 
To the ardent young lady, baby is a cherub without 
wings. To little brother, baby is a little bore, who gets 
far too many of the good things, and who will sleep 
and need the nursery kept quiet just when he wants 
to play. 

Most people's idea of baby, from a social point of 
view, depends very much on their personal experience 
of it. For my own part, I am a great admirer of 
babies—at a distance. A prettily-dressed baby at the 
opposite window is a pleasing object for contem- 
plation. 

The same cannot always be said fora baby in the 
next room—a creature that you cannot see, bat only 
kuow the dread reality of from the noise it makes. I 
remember occupying lodgings once, where my bed- 
room was only separated by a thin partition from 
the nursery in the next house. How many children 
were penned in that nursery I could never adequately 
make out. There were certainly four; there may 
have been five; possibly six. I could always distin- 
guish the thin piping voice of the smallest baby (there 
always was a smnall baby); also the exasperating wail 
of two others (probably twins), who kept up their 
melancholy music without intermission like two 
broken-hearted persons trying to sing ‘ Coleshill,” 
but never being able to get a hold of the tune. 

I think it must be in the nature of small babies to 
awake in the morning at an inhuman hour. I stand 
open t» correction if it is not so generally. But cer- 
tainly the baby in that nursery awoke at an hour that 
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Zeft the roosters in the neighborhood no ehance. In 
what seemed to me the middle of the night 1 was 
regularly awakened by a sudden wail from that baby, 
which wail generally awoke the twins, who imme- 
diately resumed their attempt at Coleshill’ where 
they had left off, and seemed from the time they kept 
it up to be engaged with the 119th Psalm. Somebody 
says truly that in such circumstances it may be pos- 
sible for a true Christian to love his neighbor, but not 
his neighbor's babies. Of course German philosopby 
has discovered that noise of baby has a deep meaning, 
andis not to be made light of. Hegel declares that 
the squalling which a baby begins almost as soon as it 
is born is a revelation of its higher nature and of the 
supremacy of man. ‘* Through this impetuous squall- 
ing,’’ says Hegel, *‘ the babe shows himself to be pene- 
trated by a conviction of his right to exist, and to 
bave his wants supplied by the outer world. Hence 
(he adds) the imperiousness of his tones.’’ So be it. 
Only if babes are asserting man’s supremacy over na- 
ture, the pity is that they don’t choose a better time 
for it. Both nature and fellow-men could wait til 
morning. 

So much about the danger of having a baby in the 
next room. But when you have to make acquaint- 
ance with a baby; when you have to meet a baby face 
to face, the situation becomes more critical, especially 
if it be your friend’s first baby. If it turns out a pice 
baby, the danger of course is over at once. But if, on 
the other hand, it be an ugly and disagreeable baby, 
your whole relations with the family are brought into 
peril. 


It is this that makes tbat call to see a friend’s first | 


baby so great a trial. 

Some people don’t seem to feel it. I have a friend 
whose name is not Thompson, but we shall call him 
Thompson for convenience. I envy Thompson very 
much. Thompson goes to see his friends’ first babies 
with as much cheerfulness as if he was going to lunch. 
And, indeed, why should he not? He is able to hail an 
ugly and disagreeable baby with as much enthusiasm, 
and kiss it with as much gusto, as the nicest baby that 
was ever born. He further endears himself to the 
parents’ hearts by discovering occult resemblances be- 
tween baby’s eyes and the eyes of its mother; between 
baby’s nose and the nose of its father. I never can 
discover these similarities (especially before babies 
have any nose to speak of), but Thompson sees them 
atonce. He can also discover something to admire ii 
any baby that ever was born. If it is one of those 
jumping babies, he exclaims, ‘‘ There’sa baby! What 
energy! What nerve! What animation!” If it isa 
dull, torpid, staring baby, he says, ‘‘ What a thought- 
ful child! What a brain!” I believe if a baby was 
born with a leg on the top of its head Thompson would 
insist that it rather improved its appearance and 
would give it an extraordinary advantage in the 
event of its falling upon that end! Witha faculty 
like this, going to see anybody’s baby, first or second, 
is nothing to Thompson. 

But with many of you, differently constituted, that 
first visit isa much more serious affair. You are of 
course aware that your friend considers his baby a 
beautiful and altogether remarkable child. You are 
also aware that he expects the same judgment from 
you. 

Now if it should really be an ugly and disagreeable 
baby, what are you to say? 

When you call (as of course you must) you are 
heartily welcomed as a special friend of the family, 
but the unseen baby baunts and oppresses you. To 
baby, at last, the conversation turns. 
perately, wipe the cold perspiration cheerfully from 
your brow, and say it would give you so much pleas- 
ure to see baby. Thereupon (as you are a special 
friend) the proud young mother goes to fetch baby 
herself. This moment is the most dreadful of all. A 
strong conviction now takes possession of you, that 
the baby will prove a hideous little imp, and that your 
face will betray it. But when the proud mother ap- 
pears with baby in her arms, and it turns out to bea 
delightful baby, and isn’t a bit frightened at you, but 
allows you to kiss it, and jumps and crows and paws 
your face; and when (al:nost before you know it) you 
find yourself full of enthusiasm about it, and saying 
that it is a beautiful, wonderful baby; and when at 
last with a merry “ Ta-ta!” baby is carried off, and 
the trial is gloriously over, you feel as if a mountain 
had been lifted off you; as if (to use the Yankee 
phrase) you had disgorged an alligator. 

One trial still awaits youin that house. You must 
mow subordinate yourself in all things to baby. 
Whatever may have been your position formerly, this 
is now the first law of the household. If you obey it 
gracefully, the final trial is past and you are happy. 
When you are up spending the evening, you must re- 
member that whatever you are at must be stopped 
the moment baby appears. If you arein the middle 
of that favorite song, or if you are telling that crack 
story of yours, and just coming to the point of it, 
when baby appears, stop at once with the best grace 
youcan. Nobody will listen to you with baby there, 
and nobody can who would. If you are to sing now, 
it must be to please baby. If you are to talk it, mnst 
be to baby. Baby must rule everything. So long as 
he is present all principalities and powers must be sub- 
ject to him and do exactly what he wants. Papa, to 
get baby on his back must sit down on the floor. 
Uncle must pull faces to make baby laugh. You, also, 


“must make yourself a horse for baby to prance round | 


You smile des- | 


the room upon. You must give your nose for baby 
to pull, and also your whiskers, if you have any. 
When you have become thoroughly reconciled to thia, 
your path is henceforth smooth. 


Che Hittle Falks. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 
By Mrs. S. M. WALSH. 


HRISTMAS EVE, I sat half-dreaming, 
/ In the fire-light’s ruddy glow; 
And my busy brain was turning 
With the thoughts of long ago. 


Oh, the light, and warmth, and glory 
Circling round a Christmas eve ! 
Eastern tale or fairy story 
Never could such magic weave. 


Children count the days and hours 
Till the Christmas time shall come; 
Watch them Crop like leaves from flowers 
Till, at last, the Christmas bloom. 


Weil, to-night the old-time feeling 
Breathed upon my heart again, 

While I heard the soft bells pealing, 

** Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


By the mantel-piece I numbered 
Six small stockings in a row, 

While up-stairs their owners slumbered— 
Just a pair for each, you know. 


With what eager hands they hung them, 
Trusting to old Santa Claus; 
* Yes,” said Robbie, * he will brung them; 
Ma’'ll see to it--she’s the Boss!" 


So I softly said, * Old fellow, 
You had better come along 

While the fire-light gleams so mellow, 
While the light is not too strong!" 


While I waited, lo! a jingie 
Soft and sweet, but silver-clear, 
Made my very ear-drums tingle 
As I heard it coming near. 


Tap, tap, tap, and jingle, jingie! 

** "Tis the reindeer on the roof! 

Oh, you darling old Kriss Kringle, 
You are coming here, in truth!" 


‘Ha! ha! ha!’ I beard him stamping; 
* Ha! ha! ha!” he laughed again; 
In a minut, in came tramping 

Just the tiniest of men! 


After all his taps and knockings 
Here bis jolly saintshbip stands !— 
Then he turns to count the stockings, 

While he blows his rosy hands. 


“ That’s the way they try to get me! 
Sly young rogues! I know their game/[ 
If I would, dare say they’d let me 
Fill a dozen all the same! 


* Can't be done, my gay young fellows, 
If I should, why, bless my eyes! 
I should have to get some bellows, 
Biow things up to twice their size! 


** Ha! ha! ha! well, time is flying, 
Let us see what we can do; 
Dearie me! I can’t heip trying 
Do the best I can for you.”’ 


With a look quite keen and elfish, 

Harry’s stocking down he took ; 

** Here's a boy that’s rather selfish— 
I can read him like a book. 


* Shall I scant him, just to teach him 
Santa Claus don’t like his ways? 
No, no! Christmas-time shouid preach him 
Sermons for all coming days; 


“ Teach him only loving lessons— 
Generous kindness and good-will; 
80, young master, here's my blessing 
While I both your stockings fill!" 


Bertie’s then he caught, and shook them, 
Laughed till tears stood in bis eyes; 
* Ha! ha! ha! before I took them 
I knew how this fellow cries! 


* Cries too often; my! how breezy! . 

Spunky, too! Look out, my boy! 

When you learn to take things easy 
Santa Claus will wish you joy.”’ 


of course, he came to Robbie's, 
Gave them many a stretch and pull; 
“Hal ha! ha! I have my hobbies,— 
This chap wants his stockings full. 


* His must be as big as t’ other's, 
I can’t scant the little ones; 
‘Share and share alike ’ for brothers— 
That's the way my programme runs [* 


So he stuffed and stuffed each stocking 
Till they looked just fit to burst, 
While I sat serenely rocking, 
Pleased and silent, as at first. 


Suddenly I jumped affrighted! 
Some one came and pulled my nose! 
There I sat, the lamp dim-lighted, 
Fire gone out, and I half-froze. 


Some one said that it was “ shocking,” 
So I hurried off to bed: 

Not until I'd filled each stocking 
Just as Santa Claus had said! 


MR. PENNYMAN. 
By G. H. P. 


gpa Jack Horner sat Sunday eveniag 

reading his library. He called it his library be- 
cause it was the only book he possessed. It was the 
famous and veracivus history of Sindbad the Sailor." 
It was fortunate that, having only one book, it should 
be such a good one, for he had read it through and 
through, and in fact knew it almost by beart. 

This is not our old friend, the prosperous little Jack, 
whom Providence blessed with pies and plums, but 
only a distant cousin of bis. Our Jack was rather a 
threadbare little boy, who thought Providence had 
treated him very badly in the matter of plums, and 
who was much troubled in spirit because the other 
boys in his school had pockets full of pennies with 
which to buy candies, marbles, slate pencils, and tops, 
while his pockets were empty. He was convinced 


there was no justice in the way in which the good 


things of this world were distributed, and never hay- 
ing heard the advice of ‘‘ Teufelsdroeckh ”’ to the dis- 
contented, he remained a very discontented little bey, 


anxious, like a good many older people, for a reorgan- 


ization of the universe and a new deal of the cards, 
and confident, like them, that he would in that case 
surely come in for some of the trumps. 

He had finished the story and sat thinking about it. 
His thoughts rested upon the ship, that, while sailing 
quietly along, came into the range of the great load- 
stone. The irresistible attraction brought it nearer and 
nearer, and just before it touched the stone the nails 
that held it together all flew out of their places and 
fastened themselves head foremost on their master, the 


magnet, while the poor ships they bad abandoned 


dissolved into boards and sank to the bottom. Tho 
description of the loadstone put an idea into his head. 
“Tf Lonly,” he said to himself, ‘‘could find a magnet 
for copper that, placed in the bottom of my pocket, 


j would attract all the pennies out of the other boys’ 


pockets into mine, how glorious it would be! I would 
buy up all the marbles and tops, and the best colored 
slate pencils, and the nicest of the peanut taffy, and 
after that I should have pennies enough left to walk 
about with my hands in my pockets, jipgling them, ase 
that disagreeable George Rich does. It would be mag- 
nificent! I would give anything for such a magnet!"’ 
‘*Would you really, now?” said a funny little voice at 
his side. And Jack, turning around, saw sitting by 
him a queer-looking little old gentleman. He was 
dressed in a shiny brown suit, with a shiny brown cap, 
and shiny brown boots with copper toes, and had bright, 
snappish little eyes, and a clear, ringing little voice, 
and he had a way of bringing down the heel of his lit- 
tle boot sharply upon the floor, so that it gave out a 
clear, ripging sound, as if he had dropped a penny, 
and of throwing out his little legs as if they were 
fastened on with steel springs. Altogether, the im- 
pression he gave was qulle metallic. Jack, to his own 
great amazement, was not a bit frightened, and bat 
very little surprised, and found himself repeating te 
the old gentleman his conclusion that he would give 
anything for the possession of a magnet for pennies. 

**Well,’’ said the little man, ‘I will give you such a 
magnet, and I won’t charge you anything for it, al- 
though I warn you that it will cost you something 
before you get through with it. I shall only ask, as the 
condition of your receiving it, that if to-morrow you 
become dissatisfied with it, and ask me to take it 
away, you will never again trouble me.”’ “That is 
easily said,’’ cried Jack; ‘“‘ bring on your old magnet." 
“Give me your hands,” said the little man, and hold- 
ing both Jack’s hands in one of his, he slipped the 
other into Jack’s pocket, which the next instant feit 
heavy. 

*I3 it there?’ asked Jack, as he felt the unaccue- 
tomed weight. 

“Yes,’’ answered the other. 

‘Chip, chap, chain, never take it back ——” Jack 
commenced to shout. 

“Stop, stop, you foolish boy!”’ called the man. “You 
don’t know what would have happened to you if I 
had allowed you to finish that. Now, good night, and 
remember to-morrow, if you really want to get rid of 
your brass piece, you have only to call me and make 
me a certain promise and I will help you ina moment;" 
and so saying, the little fellow slipped out so quickly 
that Jack couldn’t be sure whether he had gone.out o€ 
the door or the window, although he could hear in the 
distance the clear pattering of the little feet, sounding 
like the dropping of so many pennics. 

However, the little brass plate was there, for he 
could feel it, far down in the bottom of his pocket, 
along with the old jack-knife with two broken blades 


‘and one pretty good, with only the point off, five jack- 
stones, two lead-pencils, a large nail, some bunches ef © 


twine, a partioularly nice piece of wire, a chunk ef 
cannel coal, for carving into rings, and some other 
triflies. 


“Suppose my pocket should break!"’ thought Jack, 


and quite a shiver ran through him at the idea of 
losing his bit of brass. But then he remembered his 
mother had put in a new pocket only the previous 
afternoon, and had sighed in saying she was afraid it 
would last longer than the trousers. So he felt his 
way to bed, with his bead full of the visions of the 
wealth and distinction that were coming to him the 
following day. As he went along the ball, he passed 
the little table on which lay the six pennies for the 
milkman in the morning. He couldn’t tell how it 
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was, but in an instant the table was empty, and the 
six pennies were clinking together in his pocket. 

‘‘ Hullo! this won't do,” said Jack to himself. ‘ We 
sha’p’t have any milk to-morrow morning; and he 
put his hand in to take the pennies out, but they bad 
clustered fast around the brass piece, and wouldn't 
budge; and he had to creep to bed with the pennies 
in his pocket, feeling very guilty, and fearing at every 
step that the sound of the clinking would bring out 
his mother. 3 

The next morning there was po milk for breakfast, 
for the money left for the daily quart had mysteri- 
ously disappeared; but suspicion did not happen to 
fall on Jack, as his mother was too anxious in noting 
the changed look in bis face to say much about the 
milk. Jack said he felt well, but his face was quite 
yellow, and his eyes had a queer glittering look about 
them, and he walked lame, as if one side felt heavier 
than the other. He bad emptied his pocket of all his 
treasures except the brass piece, which wouldn’t be 
moved, and the pennies, which still stuck fast to it. 
He wanted to see what the talisman was like, but he 
could only feel that it was round and smooth and pol- 
ished. It felt heavier now than it had the night be- 
fore, and he was not sure that so much weight on one 
side was pleasant. However, he supposed he should 
get used to it. He found, also, that his hands had a 
disagreeable stickiness to them that would not wash 
off, and remembered that he first felt this when the 
little man had grasped them. He was afraid to have 
his mother kiss him, for fear she might hear the jingle 
of the milk pennies; so he slipped off to school the in- 
stant breakfust was over. He almost forgot to take 
his books, so full was his mind of the question of pen- 
nies. 

While he was walking along, building all kinds of 
castles with his coming fortune, he came across a poor 
little organ-grinder playing under a window. The 
window was thrown open and some pennies were 
dropped out. The next moment Jack felt the shock 
of something striking him, and found that the pennies 
had been attracted into his pockets, while the poor 
little organ-grinder was vainly seeking them in the 
Street. 

At first he thought he would give them back, but 
then he said to himself that that would look as if he 
had taken them, and besides it would be difficult to 
get them out, and besides he might be late at schoul; 
nud so he hurried on as fast as the growing heaviness 
of his pocket would allow him. 

“Strange,” he said to himself, ‘‘ that a few pennies 
should make such a weight! But, then, I certainly 
am not used to being rich.”’ 

When he caught up with some of his schoolmates 
and as he came near them, clink, clink, like magic, 
Hew the pennies out of their pockets into his, and his 
load becume bigger and bigger. 

“ There,” said little Tom, “there must be a holo in 
my pocket; I’m sure I heard some of my pennies 
drop.” 

* And I think I’ve lost some of mine,”’ said Jim; and 


they stopped and began to search the pavement and 


the gutter. 

But Jack was afraid to stop, and, muttering some- 
thing about being late for school, he hurried on. He 
was really sorry about little Tom’s fortune, because 
Tom had sometimes given him a “penny ’orth” of 
taffy, and had always been ready to ‘‘set him up” in 
marbles; but, of course, it was impossible to tell him 
how .his peunies had been transferred. Perhaps he 
could arrange some way for giving them back unob- 
served; but then he thought they would slip right 
into his pocket again, so what’s the good? The old 
man would not have given him the brass piece unless 
he had thought he was the best boy to have the 
money. And his sympathy and affection for little 
Tom faded away entirely at the vision. of being the 
rich boy of the school, and perhaps, indeed, the only 
boy there with any money at all. 

‘ He entered the school-yard, which was full of the 
boys, for it was still early, As he stepped in, he ran 
right against George Rich, and in an instant he felt a 
new weight in bis pocket, so that he could hardly pull 
his right leg along. ‘* Hullo, Jack! we want you over 
bere for a game of foot-ball,” called out some friends 
from the further corner of the yard. Poor Jack! he 
was very fond of foot-ball, but it was absolutely im- 
possible for him to play with that weight on his leg. 
He might as weil have a wooden leg. It was worse 
than a wooden leg—it was actually growing like lead. 

He sat down, for he could bardly walk farther; but 

the boys kept running past him, and as they passed he 


_ gould feel the streams of metal, invisible but fearfully 


tangible, running across from their pockets to his, 
until his leg ached again with the weight. Everything 
came, the single penny of little Pat Malloy, and whole 
purses-full of all the big, well-dressed boys; and he 
could even see hopping across the grass the big brassy 
watches, which the owners had so strongly believed 
to be gold. 

It was becoming a serious matter. He was rooted 
to the ground. He was not sure that being a capitalist 
was such fun. 

What should he do when the school-bell rang? He 
couldn't get out of the yard or get rid of any of his 
copper until after school, and he was afraid every 
moment that some of the boys would discover their 
losses and suspect the cause. He began to bate all the 
fellows whose pockets he had emptied. He didn’t 
know why, but there seemed nothing pleasant about 


them. Gentle little Dick came along and asked bim 
why he was sitting alone instead of playiug. ‘* Why,’’ 
said Jack, ** I’ve got a bad leg.”’ 

** Oh, I am so sorry,” said Dick. ‘‘ I wish I could 
help you in some way. Guess [ will stay here with 
you until the bell rings. See the nice pew chain my 
uncle gave me yesterday.”’ 

Jack put out his band to see it, but, horrors! imme- 
diately his fingers laid hold of it, they seemed to stick 
faust. He couldn't let go; the stickiness gripped on to 
the gold, as the brass magnet had beld the copper; 
and then he felt the miserable thing crawling up his 
sleeve, as if it were bewitched. What could he do? 
Dick must bave noticed it: but Dick didn’t; that was 
part of the wonder. He got up presently, thinking 
that Jack bad given him back the chain, and several 
minutes later came back, crying that he bad dropped 
it somewhere, and asking Jack to help him look for it. 
This poor Jack had to pretend to do, but his leg held 
him down so fast he couldn’t move from his place, 
while he felt the miserable chain gripping about his 
arm like a vise. Then some more boys ran out to see 
what was the matter with Jack, and the streams of 
pennies flew faster and faster, no longer slipping 
across quietly and invisibly, but leaping in great 
curves from the circles of boys to himself in the mid- 
dle; and now his pocket would po longer hold them; 
they rolled out of the top, and began to pile them- 
selves around his legs, and the pile grew bigger and 
bigger. He was immersed in pennies up to bis waist, 
and the boys about him kept pointing and pointing, 
and their legs grew smaller and smaller, and their 
faces larger and rounder, until they were no longer 
boys, but a circle of gigantic pennies bobbing excited- 
ly up and down and making faces at him. 

Meanwhile the mass about bim was fast rising to his 
neck. Something must be done. He must call the 
little penny-man. But what was the promise be must 
make? There was the rub. Just then one of the ris- 
ing tide of pennies touched his lips. ‘ I bave it,’’ he 
cried. Penny-man, Penny-map, will never again 
want a penny I have not earned.” 

** Really ?”’ said the sharp little voice. And as it was 
still ringing in his ears, he woke up, and the morning 
sun was streaming in through the windows, throwing 
a golden beam right across the new pocket of the 
shabby little trousers. ‘* Well,” said Jack, “ that is 
prettier than the copper, and not half so heavy.” 


— —— 


LAST NEWS FROM FRED. 
By ADAM STWIN. 


TOLD you the other day that Fred had re- 

turned to his city bome. A few days after his 
arrival I received a letter from bis mother, and it ran 
in this wise :— 

‘‘My DEAR BROTHER: A terrible boy you have sent 
home to me! Where is my gentle and beautiful 
Frederick? This is another boy entirely. 

* Fred’s father rejoices in the change, saying ‘ this is 
a boy worth having.’ The doctor sides with the father, 
rubs bis hands and chuckles over the results of his 
‘timely prescription,’ as he callsit. ‘Now you havea 
boy to be proud of—a real boy,’ he says. ‘See that 
you keep him!’ 

‘* But poor me! who had learned to love even my dar- 
ling’s pallor and weakness: what shall I do with this 
sturdy, red-cheeked, barum-scarum country boy you 
have sent me in return? 

“T’ve got him into clean new clothes and trimmed his 
hair; still he’safright. Is thereno way to bleach him 
without hurting? 

‘*The sun-burnt little Indian! There he sits sorting 
over and arranging his collections, filling the room 
with litter. What shall I do with him? Howcanl 
tame him? 

‘*Fred was the pink of neatness,—so particular about 
his clothes; and, would you believe it? this fellow says 
he'd rather be in the country where there is no need of 
so much fussing,—where a boy can wear his old clothes 
and be happy! 

‘Fred used to talk prettily of his playthings and 
pictures and lesson books: this boy cares more for the 
woods; prefers to play out of doors; and busies himself 
when in the house with horrid bugs pinned to corks,— 
with weeds and stones and all that sort of thing. 
Actually he asked Fred’s father to day for a steam 
engine and a battery, to set up a saw-mill and a tele- 
graph linein the back yard. Worse yet, he bas coaxed 
the Doctor to give him a skeleton of a dog! 

“Tf it wasn’t for his rollicking good humor, his sunny 
eyes and affectionate disposition, I'd be tempted to 
send him right back to you. He insists that he is the 
very boy that left us so unwillingly last spring, only 
he knows more and feels better. Perhapsso: perhaps 
with a few months of city air and confinement in the 
school room my tender Frederick will really emerge 
from this rough disguise of country-boyhood; but [ 
hardly expect it. Atany rate we'll try to put up with 
bim this winter. No doubt, by spring, we shall be 
glad enough to have you take him back again.”’ 

Day before yesterday I received a lettcr from the 
boy himself. Here it is :— 

‘*MyY DEAR UNOLE:—It is dreadful dull in the city. 
Don't forget my leaves. My specimens came first rate. 
I have sorted the plants and left a place for colored 
leaves. Send alot of them. I want some to put up in 
my room, and Mary Brown wants some too. My big- 


gest grasshopper has lost a hind leg. I wish you could 
xet meanother. Give my love to aunt Sarah. Mamma 
says I’m as black as an Indian. I don't care, Indians 
are red. I feel first rate any way. Going to school is 
rather dull, but the lessons are just play. Jim Scudder 
isn’t coming this term. He is sick. He used to stand 
first all the time. I guess I will now, unless another 
boy that’s come is smarter than Jim was. I saw the 
place where they weve blasting iu Hell Gate when we 
came through there. UucleJobn has promised to take 
me over there some day. I'd like to go to Hobart 
Hills to day for hickory nuts. It is so pleasant. Tell 
Sam to be sure and get a lot for me; and chestnuts. 
We haven't eaten up all the pears yet. We had a nice 
sail on the steamboat coming home, but the wind blew 
and a lady got sick. Mamma says it’s a blessing I 
didn’t break my neck climbing trees, and that's how 
my clothes got torn so much. I have to wear my good 
clothes all thetimenow. I like the doctor ever so much 
better than I did. He is going to give me a box o€ 
minerals to go with the stones and pebbles I have. 
Aunt Jane says my stuffed wood-chuck is a perfect 
fright. He has glass eyes now. The doctor gave them 
tome. I keep him under my bed to scare Susan. I 
wish I[’d caught that squirrel. I'd carry bim to schoe 
in my pocket. I dicn’t lose so much last spring, after 
all. The olass has had to go back and review it all 
over. The lessonsI mean. Papa is going to buy mea 
steam engine. Nota dollarone. MaybeaTom Thumb 
telegraph too. But mamma says I will spoil my clothes 
with the acids. I don’t see why boys need be bothere@ 
with clothes all the time. I don’t have the headache 
any more, though the school room is awful hot and 
close. I wish school would keep out doors. Then we 
might learn something. Except whenit rains. Don’t 
forget my grasshopper, and tge leaves. Has Receks 
caught any more wood-chucks? This ten cent stamp 
is for Sam. He knows. The boys say my crab-taédl 
pen-holder is funny. I gave the other one to Tem 
Miller. This is a long letter. 


** Your affectionate nephew, “ Pee 
“Pp. ve got the steam-enginel” 


A SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
| 47 Letters. 

$;. 34, 16, 7, 14, 19 means a prince with God. 

5, 32, 10, 29, 41 a mountain on which the whole was spoken. 

15, 18, 16, 45, 25 a high priest whose name signifies lofty. 

21, 27, 24, 2, 40, 47 a brave queen. 

5, 31, 4, 8 of 1, 31, 47, 28, 46, 20 to whom Ananias was sent. 

7, 26, 20, 35, 46, 34 thought the apostle Paul to be mad. 

47, 4, 36, 48. a fair gleaner. 

40, 13, 29, 19 a mount on which an altar was built of whele 
stones. 

14, 8, 23, 28, 6, 18 a prophet of the Lord. 

2, 1, 38 of 9, 16, 44, 12, 37 what the Psalmist said he had chcesea. 

20, 7, 8, 19, 2, 11 drove from the Judgment seat those whe ae- 
cused Paul. 

33, 3, 7, 48 “* found grace in the eyes of the Lord.” 

42, 32, 44, 40, 45, 39 the city upon which Joshua commanded the 
sun to stand still. 


The whole is a command which we should constantly beac — 


in mind. RACHEL, 


A CHARADE. 
) 
I bear a regal thing, 
Yet never feel ita weight. 
My bounden duty is 
To hold it high and straight. 


2. 
Gossamer itself, 
Afloat in summer air, 
Is all the wide world holds 
That can with me compare, 


Whole. 
Vast fortunes that might feed 
The poor, O lady fair, 
Are spent on me, that you 
My flashing gems may wear. 
DECAPITATED BLANKS. 

1. He oxpressed himself as —— that they were not —— fa the 
least, and he trusted that they would ever continue te 
be —— against all such danger. 

2. Itisa pleasure to hear Mr. Rook —, for his words seeusa 
to —— to the very heart of —— present. 

3. The farmer sowed —— in the field last spring, which the 
rains and —— of summer caused to ripen, and now we —— 
it —— our table. 

4. All were dressed in their best and looked very —— as they 
came from the —— where they purchased several works 
of —. 4.4. 


L. W. @. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. L 


Quotation Poetry.—“ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
_Characteristics.—1. Henry IL. 2. Cardinal Mazarin. 3. James & 
Lord Nelson. 


Decapitated Poetry.— 
The flames upon the hearth-stone glowed, 
And o’er the hills the cattle lowed ; 
And, listening, | my transport owed 
To her whom I had loved unwed. 


By my truth and honor swearing, 
In my heart her image wearing, 
In the harvest time of 

I will pledge her with a ring. 


Some Hidden Girle.—1. Stella. 2. Katie. 3. Hattie. 


A Square Word.— 


The following deserve honorable mention: Reb e x 


é 
4 
é 
4 
4 
Au33les, 
| 
| 
| 
3 
4 
4 
4 | 
3 
3 | 
4 
IDBA 
NEAR 
EAR 8 


— 


dite 


- 


rw 
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EW P U BLIC 'ATIONS. 


Scribner for J anuary. 
HALE’S HISTORICAL NOVEL BEGUN. 


’ The January number of SCRIBNER has both 
a Centennial and a holiday flavor. It opens 
with 

“New York in the Revolution” 


anda picture of Christmas in New York, one 
hundred years ago, celebrating the good deed 
of an Attorney at Law, which, according to 
the author of the article, * has kept his mem- 
ory green foracentury.” A sketch of 


CHRISTMAS IN BOSTON. 


in 1775, is given in Mr. Scudder’s story of 
**Cupid and Mars.” The Centennial 
crops out again in the fresh installment of 


“ Revolutionary Letters,” 


and in the opening chapters of 


“PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS; 


Or, Show Your Passports.” 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Here we get a glimpse of Washington him- 
self through the eyes of an old gossip, whose 
story you don’t know whether to believe or 


- not .The Christmas feeling comes up again in 


“THE KING'S CHRISTMAS,” 


and in **Vino Santo.°? But another marked 
characteristic of this number is suggested by 
its household papers. Mr. BURROUGHS, au- 
thor of ** Wake Bobin,” gives an account 
of his own house-building, with plans, and 
Mr. CLARENCE COOK resumes his papers on 
house-furnishing and decoration under the 
title of 


“Beds and Tables, Stools and Candle- 
sticks.” 

The number also contains ** Childhood's 
Fancles,” by Col. Hiacrnson; ** Hooks 
and Eyes,*? by HENRY ECKFORD; ** Pict- 
ures of the French Renaissancee,*’ 
by WENDELL LAMOROUX; ** Elementary 
Education in England and Wales,°’ 
by Henry G. TAyvor;: **Norwegian 
Traits,®? by A. S. PACKARD; and additional 
poems by E. C. STEDMAN, Mrs. S. M. B. PIattT, 


THAXTER, H. H. BOYESEN and R. H. 


SroppaRpD. Five chapters of 


“Gabriel Conroy,” By Bret Harte, 


. carry the story on through scenes of abun- 
' dant incident and interest. 


In “Topics of the Time,’ Dr. HOLLAND 
writes about “The Centennial,” ** The Com- 
ing Man,” “The Prices of Books,’’ and “A 
Care for Gossip.” “The Old Cabinct”’ has 
something about the sentimentalist, interpre- 
tation, criticism, etc. “Home and Society,”’ 
“The World's Work," etc., discuss home 
economies, books, inventions, etc.; and Bric- 
a-Brac is unusually entertaiuing. 


The number is exquisitely illustrated; it 
contains 152 pages, and gives promise that 
SCRIBNER will redeem its pledge to be better 
than ever during ** The Centennial 
YWear.** Besides the features already an- 
nounced, there are to be others during the 
year that will be entirely novel in our maga- 
zine literature. 


November and December numbers free to 
all new subscribers for 1876. $4.00 a year; has 
cents a No. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


743 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Ray Palmer's Poetical Works. 


The most eminent of American sacred poets is 
worthily represented by this exquisite edition 
for the centre-table, embellished by a portrait on 
steel. Itis the first complete collection of Dr. 
PALMER'S poetical writings, and includes be- 
sides other matter the entire domestic poem 
“Home, or the Unlost Paradise,” and all the 
‘peautifal hymns by the author of “ My Faith 
Looks up to Thee,” in their proper form. 

“ Such porta are among God's best gifts to men.”"— 
ENATS, in New York Observer, Dec. 2, 1875. 
Hichly bound in cloth, bevelled boards, full gilt, 

Half calf Roxburgh,”) Full Tur- 

key Morocco, $8.00. 

111 and 113 WILLIAM ST., 


ARTHUR'S 


LUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. “ The 
Household Magazine of America.” Two Serial 
Stories in 1876. * Kegl Age, > by Mrs. Julia C. 
Dorr; and * Miriam T. S. Arthur. 
K’S Newest Patterns in every num- 
per year; for 36.30. Splen- 


offers and tthe number 
cts. ARTHUR R& DON hilad’a, Pa. 


N. Veo 


Vou. No. 24, 


| MAKE A NOTE OF IT! 


To buy, for Christmas Presents, 
some nice books, 
JEAN INGELOW. THE °SSHEPHERD LADY, 
$4.50 and $9.00. 


SCHILLER'S LAY OF THE BELL, $7. and $12.[0. 
HAMERTON’S THE SILVER YEAR, $5.50, 
JEAN INGELOW'S SONGS OF SEVEN, #2.50. 
S MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


FAUST AND. FALSTAFF. Each 


THORVALDSEN’S LIFE AND WORKS, $4.00. 


MRS. SOMERVILLE’S PERSONAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS, $2.50. 


MRS. F LETC HER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, $2.50. 
EZRA STILES GANNETT’S LIFE, $3.00. 
DR. PUTNAM’S SINGERS AND SONGS, $3.00. 


Don't Forget the Children. 


EIGHT COUSINS, $150. NINE LITTLE GOS- 
LINGS, 91.50. JOLLY GOOD TIMES, $1.50. MICE 
AT PLAY.$1.0. SLX TO SIXTEEN, $1.50. HARRY 
BLOUNT, $1.50. F. GRANT & Co., $1.50. ELEVEN 
SOPHOMORE STORIES, $1.50. MISS ROSSETTI'S 
SING SONG and SPEAKING LIKENESSES. Each 
$150. MRS. LOWELL’S POSIES FOR CHII- 
DREN, 75c. MAX AND MAURICE, $31.53. VERY 
YOUNG AMERICANS, $1.00. MKS. MOULTON’S 
BED-TIME STORTES and MORE BED-TIME 
STORIES. Each $1.50. 


These books are for sale by all enterprising 
Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, (send for vur Cata- 
logue,) by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. A 
Charming Book for Children, with 7 Ilustra- 
tions by Giacomelli, the Illustrator of “The 
Bird.”” Small 4vo., muslin, extra, gilt edges, #3 
THE INSECT. By Jules Michelet. With 140 Il- 
lustrations td Giacomelli. 8vo., muslin, extra, 
gilt edges, 
THE SEA. By Julee Michelet. Beautifully Il- 
lustrated. 8vo., muslin, exira, gilt edges, #3 
TROPICAT., NATURE. An Account of the 
most remarkable Phenomena of Life in the 
Western Tropics. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo., 
muslin, extra, gilt edges, $6. 
PEEPSHOW.,. The volume for 1875 is the most 
attractive book of its chseracter that has ever 
appeared. It contaias 330 pictures, and reading 
a? is admirably suited for chtidren. Price 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleeker Street, N N. Y. Y. 


For ¢ weed Gifts, 


“The first attempt at full and connected mil- 
~g history of the whole war.’’"—THE NATION, 


Nf ‘annot but prove most valuable and interest- 


ing to the American reader. I find it very good 
indeed."’—GEN'L SHERMAN. A 
HISTORY 
OF THE 


Civil War in America. 


By the Cemte de Paris. 


Booksellers. 


“Tt ia 30 superior to all those ing it that 
there is not one in America or Furope worthy to 
he placed in the same class.’"—LONDON SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW. 

“Jt Becomes continually clearer that this is des- 
tined to be the generally received history of the 
MONTHLY. 


Il. 
CANON KINCSLEY’S 
Lectures Delivered in America. 


12mo. Cloth, gilt. $1.25. 
“Can be read in the study with even more 
light than they were listcned to in the Re stte 
Inquirer. 


J. COATES & CO., Pablishers, 
Philadelphia. 
Books like these will be a source of 
pleasure long after the Holidays arc 


passed. 


FRISK AND HIS FLOCK. 


A capital story, with 32 large pictures. ......... 


Numberless remember with del 
* Pussy Tip-Toes’ Fa ” by this author, and the 
will welcome anew py = from the same pen wit 
Monthly. 


“ A very attractive book.”—WN. Y. Observer. 


Pussy Tip- Toes’ Family. 


6th thousand, 3) large pictures....... 


“It will be difficult to find a better book ‘s paar 
dren than ‘Pussy Tip-Toes’ Family.’ It is one 
which can be Y. Times. 


The Rose Dale Books. 


3 vols., in nice box, many agg 


THE HAVEN CI CHILDREN: 


or, Frolics at the Funny Old House on Funny 


Strect. By EMILIE Foster. Square Kmo; 
with many $150 


“The book is a charming one, and is most 
aatgeety and beautifully bound, as well.as print-} 


*,.* For sale at all Bookstores, or samples sent by 
madl, postage paid, on receipt 0f advertised price. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, -. 
718 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


Vol L now ready and for sale by all) 


New Holiday Books 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


CONTEMPORARY 


$25.00. 
THE AMAZON AND . MADEIRA 
RIVERS. 

With Sketches and “tay ye from the Note 
Book of an Explorer. By FRANZ KELLER. With 
Quarto. Cloth, extra, full 


ALLIBONE’S PROSE QUOTA- 
TIONS. 


From ‘Socrates to Macaulay. With Indexes. By 
S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, aut or of *“ Allibone’s Dic- 
tionary of Authors,” etc. Containing $000 Quota- 
tions from 544 Authors. Large 8vo. egy 

5. Cloth, gilt, alf calf, gilt, $8.00 
Turkey entique, (Uniform with * 
Poetical Quota 
THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY 
HOLLOW 

AND THE SPECTER BRIDEGROOM. By WASH- 
INGTON IRVING. fitustrated. Small 
=. Richly bound in extra cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

vrocco antique, $6.00 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 
end of the Kaatskill Mountains. By WASH- 
INGTON IRVING. Illustrated by DARLEY and 
others. Smelt quarto. ey bound in extra 
cloth, gilt, $2.50. Morocco antique, $6.00. 


IRVINC’S CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. From the “Sketch 

ook.”” Handsomely Illustrated. Small quarto. 
bound in extra cloth, gilt, $2.50. Murocco 
antique, 


IRVINC’S SKETCH BOOK. 


The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
(WASHINGTON IRVING.) Illustrated with 120 En- 
gravings on wood, from original 

with a Portrait from steel. Cabi 
Small quarto. Fine tinted Cioth, extra, 
$5.00. ntique morocco, $1v.00 


LITERATURE OF KISSINC. 
Gleaned pom Poetry, History. Fiction, and Anec- 
dute. B . C. BOMBAUGH, of * Glean- 
ings Curious,” etc. Tin paper. 
Extra cl oth . $1 40. 


FLORIDA; 


Its Scenery, Climate, and History. Being a com- 
ete Handbook and Guide. By SIDNEY anim. 
Profusely Illustrated. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.75. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONA- 
PARTE 


LIAM HIAZLITTY. A New Edition, with 100 


WIL 
my Small 


Steel-plate IDustrations. Three Volumes. 
8vo. Cloth, extra, $7.50. Half calf, $13.50. 


PROCTOR’S SCIENCE BYWAYS. 


A Series of Familiar Etagortanons on Lifeinother 
Worlds; “omets and the Sun; the North Pole; 
Rain; Danger trom Lightning: Growth and De- 
cay of Mind; the Brain and Mental Feats; Au- 
tomata, ete. To which is oo an essay en- 

Prof. Ric ARD 


ttiled for Sci 
A. With Portrait. Crown io 
$4 


Especial attention is invited to the following 


STANDARD WORKS 
For Holiday Gifts, 


As Possessing Permanent and Practical Value. 


hambers’s Encyclopedia. American revised 

Kdtion. A Dictionary ot Universal 
Profusely Lilustrated. 10 vols. Royal 8vo. 

Lippincott’s Fresouncira Biographical 
Dictionary. and concise 
Biographical of the Kminent Persons 
of all Ages and Countries. By J.T HOMAS, A.M., 
M.D. Imperial Svo. 

Allibone’ s Critical ot Authors 

A Dictionary of Envlish Literature and British 

and American Authors, Living and eased 
ALLIBONE, LL.D. 3 vols. Impe- 


ppincott”s Pronouncing Gazetoer of the 
Wor id. A complete vecur hical Dictionary. 
By J. THOMAS, M.D. and T.BALDWIN. Royal 8vo, 
Chambers’s Beok of Days. A Miscellany of 
Popular Z2vols. 8vo, 
Bice: ow’s Life of Written by Him- 
By Hun. JOHN BIGELOW. 3 vols. Crown 
be Werks of W. Hi. Prescott. NEW AND 
VISED EDITION. Edited J. FOSTER 
KIRK. 15 vols, l2mo. With Portraits from 
Steel, and Mars. 
g@ The above works are bound in a variety of 
neat and handsome styles. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent 
free of expense, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 


Publishers, Booksellers & Importers, 


715 and 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 
N.B.—Our Lllustrated Catalogue of Holiday 
Books mailed free on application. 


TO AUTHORS 


And all Contributors to Popiwar 
Literature, 


A CIRCULAR OF THE 


AMERICAN AUTHORS’ UNION, 


especially important to every writer, may be ob- 
tained by immediate application, enclosing stamp, 


HENRY HEINEMAN, 


Secretary Am. Authors’ Union, 


N. W. cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
Publish this week, 


I. 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S POEM. 


GUIDO AND LITA, A Tale of the Riviera. 
By Right Hon. Marquis of LORNE. With illus- 
_ trations. Small 4to, cloth, elegant, price, $1.50, 
” or in paper covers, 90 cents. 


Ik. 
OWEN GWYNNE’S GREAT WORK. 
A Novel. 
By the author of “The Story of Wan dering Willie.” 
Emo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


111. 
SHAKESPEARK’S PLUTARCH. 


Being a selection from the Lives in North's “ Plu- 


tarch,” which illustrate Shakespeare’s plays. 
- Edited with notes, by Rev. WALTER W. SKKAT, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
21 Astor Pince, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

AN AMERICAN IN ICELAND. By 

KNEELAND, A.M., M.D. With Map ana Illustra 

tions. 2mo, cloth, 350 pages. Price 

**I do not hesitate to it far the best 
one among all the books on Icelandic travel that 
have hitherto appeared in the En lish tongue.” — 

Nb of ** Norse Mythol 

SILHOUETTES AN D SONGS. Obiong Folie. 


Mo see, and in Portfolio. (Limited 
edition. ) $10.00 


SAMUEL 


Jam 
Printed on extra and elegant 
Sermens on the oual 
Schoel Lessons f. By the 
CLUB. Crown 8vo. Cloth: $1.50. 
An interesting exposition of these Lessons by 
nine Invaluable for Sun- 
day-school wor 


*,*For. sale b e booksellers, or sent, post- on 
receipt of price be the Publishers _— 


LOCKWOOD 


381 Washington St., Boston. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Ready To-Day! 
MRS. STOWE’S NEW CHRISTMAS 
BOOK, 


Betty’s Bright Idea, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
Christ's Christmas Gifts, 
Deacon Pitkin's Farm, 
The First Christmas 
of New England. 


Illustrated. 2mo, Paper Covers, 3c.; Cloth, T5< 


‘*A writer who always finds charm- 


ed readers by scores of thousands. It_ 


is a pretty paper-covered book, with 
several illustrated stories in’ Mrs. 
Stowe’s best vein; price, 30 cents, or 
in cloth binding, 7 cents—tasteful, 
attractive, and cheap. Ford & Co. 
are pushing also this year those three 
admirable little holiday books which 
met so hearty a welcome last year, 
The Man in Moon, and Other Peo- 
ple, by that ‘* born story-teller, ” Ross 
taymond [$2]; Grace Greenwood’s 
Heads and Tails, Studies and Stories 
of Pets Le ; and The Life and vate 
of Sir Philip Sidney [$1.50] — 
choicely illustrated and 
bound—just the things for graceful 
and inexpensive presents.”—Literary 
News for December. 


*,* Forsale bya'l Booksellers and newsdealers, or wih 
be sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
J.B. FORD & CO. 2 Park Place, N.Y. 


Furs for Holiday Presents. 
BALCH, PRICE & CO., 


376 FULTON ST., near Smith St., 


Manufacturer of Fine FURS of every 
description, for LADIES, 
and CHILDREN, GENTLEMEN, 
YOUTH and BOYS. SEAL GOODS 
in great variety in Sacques, Muffe, 
Boas, Furbans, Gloves and Mufflers, 
and other choice Goods, suitable for 
Holiday Presents. 


Balch, Price & Co., 
376 FULTON ST., near Smith St. 


A Great Offer!! 


We will “amt OWA Holi aye dispose of 106 
PIANOS and ORGANS of first class ma 
including Waters’ at than 
befere offered. MoeonthlyiInstaliments rua- 
ning from 1:2 to received. ar- 
ranted for 


nstruments fo ‘Tet oxt extremely low low 
Breadwnay.a nd 54 Mercer St, how New York. 


Yustrated Catal 
HURAUVUE WATERS & SONS. 


BROOKS & co., 


MISSES 


¥ 
Chromo-Lithographs, after the Original Pietures 
4 by Eminent Artists of the Present Day. With Be 2 
Explanatory Text. Folio. Handsomely bound 
4 
| weive unique designs of the months, in sithow- 
2 
: 
J 
toe | 
? 
4 4 
3 
d 
4 
| 
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Dec. 15, 1875. 


From Monday, Dec. 6, to Saturday, 
Dec. 11. 

Wall Street Topics.—The week has been for 
the most part devoid of excitement. News from 
abroad indicates a favorable state of the foreign 
market. There was « loss of £283,000 bullion during 
the week, but the reserve percentage is 414 
against 39% last week. There was a gain of 23,225,- 


@00 francs in the specie holding of the Bank of}. 


France. The Chicago and Northwestern officers, 
anticipating a speculator’s rumor of which they 


_ profess to have information, have issued a card 


denying in advance all stories to the discredit of 
the road. At the close of the week there was a 
combined effort on the part of some clique to 
manipulate Lake Shore stock. It seems to have 
been purely was very properly 
short lived. 

Gevernment Bonds.— 

The highest quotations were as foliows: : 
Dec. 


Dec. Dec. . Dec. 

9 110% 19% 110% 119% 
81, 11 

op...65, 115% 116% 116% 

6s 5-2a,n. cp.’65, 120 120% 120% 116% 
6s 5-208, cp. 122% 122% 122% 123 
Ge 5-20s, cp. 122% 122% 122% 22 13 
5s reg «197% «1756 
116 16% 116% 118 18 

Geold.— 

7. a 9. 10. 11. 
14% 114 14 114 


Stecka, etc.—The highest quotations during the 
week were as follows: 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
& H.R.. 1084 106 106" 108 106 
N.Y.C. 
Lake SBhore..... 60%, Gs GIy % 62 
Northwestern.. 30 30%, 3956 A9% 39% 4044 
do pref.... 55% S6% 56% 56% 
Rock [sland.....10i% 105 104% 
do pref...... 6% 67 #7 66% 
io & Mi 17% 17% 7% 
Oentral of N.J.10% 105% 105% 15 NH 104% 
Del., L. & W....T19 12% «(1 120% 119% 
Han & St. Jos.. 21% 21 2144 21% 22% 
Union 73% 7 78% 78 
Panama.... ... 25 127 
West’ nUnTel.. 76 76% WK Ti 6% 
ver.. 
do 2234 223% mK 
Pacific Mail 41 4145 41% 41% 41% 
Wells, Fargo... 82% 8% 8X RY BI; & 
Foreign Exchange.— 
3 
London prime bankers, 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of al)! issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold dtrect at current 
market rates, for immediate delivery, in large or 
amal! amounts to guit all classes of investors and 
Inatitutions; and all business connected with 
in Government Bonds, transfers of 
Registered 
Bonds for Registered, of interest, 
attended to on favorable term 

All other marketable pet my ‘and Bonds bought 
and sold on Commissior ; Gold anes and Amer- 
ican and foreiga Coin bought and sold. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


y from ah an ay enings ° 
Awssets—Over Eleven Méilion Dellars. 
Surpius Million Dolla 
x Comte Int evest-alle wed. 
6. 8. CHAPIN, rena "HAINES. Pres’t. 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, Secreta ry. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exeeed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal inspection. In 

many y years’ business have neverlostadollar. We 
my he interest pro gat semi-annually, in New 
ork. No customer of ours ever waited a day four 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is likeiy ever to see. por prosperity is now 
oertain Send for varticula References in 
every State in the Union. B. WATKINS & OO., 
LAWRENCE, KA 
throughout the West a specialty 


Frederick Loeser & Co., 
Fulton, Tillary & Washington Sts., 


Brooklyn. 


GRAND EXPOSITION OF 


Holiday Goods, Toys and Dolls. 


devoted one entire section of our es- 
tablishment, which has been fit up especially 
for this purpose, and is now stocked with an end- 
less assortment of the latest Eurv n 
of our own importation, as well as the most desira- 

bie productions of home manufacture. 


We shall endeavor to make our 
Fancy Goods and Toy Department 
sho attanation of our establishment, and we 


LOW PRICES 
which Pan quote will strencthen the confidence 
au. 


TRADE MARK. 


mers have at all Fg woe ed 


‘Frederick Loeser & 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
IN THE HOLY LAND. © 


By the Rev. ANDREW THOMSON, D.D. 17 full- 
page illustrations, handsomely bound in cloth, 
$2.00. 


liable, clear, picturesque, and devout. We 
it boarkity .—Christian Weekly. 


THROUCH NORMANDY. 


By KATHERINE 8. MACQUOID. Illustrated by 
THOMAS 8. MACQUOLD. 90 Lilustrations. 12mo. 


cloth, $2.50. 


well-executed engravin brings out 
the peculiarities of its scenery, the charms of its 


ANSON 770 Broadway, New York. 


*,* May be obtained of the booksellers. or will be 
sent by mail post-paid on receipt of the price by 
the publishers. 


A Christmas Present for your Choir. 


Furnish them with the best collection of Sacred 
Music ever published. 


SAINT CECILIA. 


Comoriaina ANTHEMS, MOTETTES, CHORALS, 
HYMN3, SOLOS, etc., from the best composers, for 
Church Service, Choral Societies, etc., compiled by 
clot boards opies maile 

Www. A. POND & C@O., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 
Branch Store, 29 Union Square. 


St. Nicholas and the Holidays. 


SOMETHING OF INTEREST TO 


BOYS AND CIRLS. 


How shall we deseribe Sr. ? Edi- 
tors and critics confess that they cannot say 
enough in its praise. Fig: oet Whittier Says: 
* It is little to ray of Sr. NICHOLAS, that it. is 
the best Child’s Periodical in the world; : 
Charles Dudley Warner writes: ** I do not see 
bow it can be made any better; and if the 
children do not like it. it is time to change the 
kind of children in this country The Ch 
tian Union says: “It isa delig tful magazine 
for ehildren of all ages—from five to eighty- 
seven; and the Inter-Ocean adds: “It is an 
institution of which Young and Old America 
is as proud as England is of ‘Punch.’” Such 
a@ number was never seen before as the 


Holiday Number! 


What a wealth of story, of pictu 
song! What stores of fun and frolic, 
facet and fancy, within its covers! many 
authors and artists have contmbuted to it! 
It defies description 

There is a frontispiece, ** St. CHRISTOPHE 
with ite beautiful nd in verse by H. 
There are STORIES by UISA M. ALOOTT and 
J.T. TROWBRIDGE, and « CLERGYMAN'S FAIRY 
TALE (Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON), besides the 
SERIALS by NOAH BROOKS and BAYARD Tay- 
Lon. Then there are all the other SKETCHEs, 

d Srouixze, and muse, and PICTURES, with 
PULPTY, THE YOUNG CONTRIB- 
THE LetTrerR-Box, THE RIDDLE-Box, 
LITTLE FOLKS,’ 


and of 
and 


UTORS, 
and the *“ PAGES for VERY 
ete., etc. Butthisisa . 


Christmas Number! 


It represents Christmas in the East, Christ- 
mas in the West, Christmas in the North, and 
Christmas in the South ; in the Arctic Regions ; " 
amony the Orientals; in the Tropics, and in the 
home of the West Wind. And, besides all this, 
we have 


‘‘The Day Beautiful,’’ 


in its Legendary and Christian significance— 
a fit crowning of a 


Perfect Holiday Number. 


But Christmas is the time to buy the bound 
volumes. An — gentieman lately sail- 
ing for home took TEN copies as presents to 
his own children and the children of his 
friends. To be appreciated, these volumes 
need only to be seen. 

In the two-volume edition each is complete 
in itself, and they are sold singly or torethber. 

Then there is a four-volume edition— 


A Magnificent Present fora Whole 
Family of Children. 


These volumes contain more than 1,500 large 
octavo pages; bave five completed SERIAL 
STORIES, besides hundreds of shorter Stories, 
ee Sketches, Ryhmes and Jingles, ete., 
ete. ; 


With fifty full-page 
and a thousand other 
beautiful pictures. 


No family where there are LitrLe Fo.xKs, 
YounG Fouks, or OLD FOLKS should be with- 
out St. NICHOLAS. 

NOVEMBER and DECEMBER numbers free to 
all new subscribers for 1876. 

Do not wait until Caristmag, but subscribe 
at the nearest Book Store, or send $3 to us for 
@ year’s subscription, or $10 for a YEAR’s 
SUBSCRIPTION AND THE Two BouNXD VoL- 
UMES, which we will send, all charges paid. 


Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
Being Hints and Young 


WM. H. MAKER. 
The author trom experience. Chapters on 
perience, vert 


postpaia. J, BROWN, KAGKE & Toledo 


NOW READY. 
M onuMENTAL 


‘CHRISTIANITY : 


Or, THE ART AND SYMBOLISM 
OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AS 
WITNESSES AND TEACHERS OF 
THE ONE CATHOLIC FAITH AND 
PRACTICE. By JOHN P. LuNDy, 
PRESBYTER. With nearly 200 
illustrations throughout the text, 
and several large tolding plates. 
1 vol. demy 4to, of about 550 
pages. Beautifully printed on 
superior paper, and tastefully 
bound in Cloth extra, gilt to 
$7.50. Half Morocco extra, gi { 
top, $10.00. Full Morocco ex- 
tra, or Tree Calf, $15.00. 


The publisher has the pleasure to announce the 
completion of the above important book, which has 
been many ycars in preparation. 

The title of the work explains its object. which is 
to present the facts and verities of a pure Christian- 
ity as derived from the earlicst monuments extant, 
and as confirmed by cotemporary literature. {T he 
monuments themselves which furnish evidence of 
the primitive Christian Faith and Practice are the 
paintings, sculptures, sarcophagi, glasses, lamps, 
seal-rings and inscriptions on the Christian Cata- 
combs at Rome and elsewhere, as well as the mosaics 
of the earliest Christian Churches. 

The work is the result of nearly twenty years of 
thought, travel, and labor, amid the otherwise en- 
‘rsuits of Clerical and Parochial life. 

ny of the monuments presented in fac-simile have 
been studicd on the spot by the author, and some 
are specimens obtained in foreign travel, 


PUBLISHED BY 


J.W. BOUTON, 706 BROADWAY. 
Elegant New Art Gift Books, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 
J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway. 


HAMERTON’S EXAPIPLES OF MO- 
DERN ETCHING. A ecries of twenty 
uisite etched by Bracquemond, 


me hattock, Flaming, Seymour, Ha- 
den, wry Hexzeltine, Loquiltermic, 
ralanne, Palmer, Razon, 


‘eryssat, &c., with descriptive notes, by 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. Folio, taste- 
fully bound in cloth, gilt edge. $10. 

*,* A charming series of etchings, being selected 
examples of the best modern etc thers. Included 
in the collection are the omeawees * Laughing 
Portrait of Rembrandt,” by mmeng. 
“ Sunset,” by Samuel ‘Palmer. Twickenham 
Chureh,” by Seymour Haden. ‘** The Ferryboat,”’ 
by Veryssat, &c. 
ETCHINGS From THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. A series of eighteen beauti- 
fully executed etchings from the original 
by Masaccio, Giorgione, 
orodi, Mant a, Vel eZ, ‘Rembrandt, 
Cuyp, Maes, obbema, Gains- 
boro ugh, Turner, and Landseer, with de- 
tive text by Ralph N. Wornum, keeper 

of e gallery. Folio, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


Among the contributors of etchings to this 
series will be found the names of Flameng, Le- 
Rat, Rajon, Brunet, Debaines, Gaucherel, iche- 
ton, Waltner, Chattock, Wise, etc., etc. 
FRENCH ARTISTS OF THE PRES- 

ENT DAY.—Notices of some Contempo- 

rary Painters. By Rene Menard (editor of 

the Gazette des ux Arts). A SERIES oF 

Twelve Engravings in fac simile from recent 

ictures by Bougereau, Jules Breton, Pierre 
illet, Heberi, nnat, Rosa Bonheur, Ge- 
rome, Alphonse, Legros, Charles soem 

Corot, Veryssat, and Gustave Boulanger. 

Folio, cloth, full gilt, | wilt leaves. $10. 


— 


Atlantic Monthly 


FOR JANUARY. 


Brilliant Opening of the Thirty-Serenth Volume. 


ba & D. HOWELLS gives three bright and spark- 
ling chapters of his new novel, ** Private The- 
ntricals,’’ which promises to excel anything 
that he has yet Srucem, and to be the great suc- 
‘cess of the year 


Ga. Ww HITTIER contributes a charming 


Mrs. ‘FRANCES ANNE contin- 
ues her entertaining **Old Wo 8 Gessip.”’ 
DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES writes 

a witty poem, in his best vein. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Jr.. reviews 
the memuorable ** Revere Catastrophe” on 
the Eastern lroad. 

?. ~ ALDRICH contributes two sonnets. 


ae is os time to subscribe for the 
ATLANTIC FOR 1876, 


In addition to the brilliant attractions presented 
in the list of writers and contributions already an- 
nounced, embracing Lengtelleow, Lowell, 
Holmes. ve hittier, Howells, Warner, Ald- 
ch, Ma ain, rs. emble, Gen. 
Heward, C. F. Adams, Jr., and others, sub- 
scribers can now obtain the 


Superb Life-Size Portrait of 
LONCFELLOW. 


ce This admirable likeness and artistic pict- 
ure is offered only to subscribers to the ATLANTIC. 
Price of the ATLANTIC for one year and Portrait 
of Longfellow, $5.00; of the ATLANTIC alone, 
$1.00. Single numbers, 35 cents. Thee Publishers 
prepay all pos 

Remittances by mail should be sent by a money- 
order, draft on New York or Boston, or registered 
letter to H. O. HOUGHTON & Co., Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston. 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 


FOUR NEW BOOKS 


Ready this day, Dec. 15, 


By HURD & HOUGHTON, New York ; 


The Riverside Presse, Cambridge, 
AND FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS OF 


JOHN ADAMS AND HIS WIFE ABIGAIL ADABS 


DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


With a Memoir of Mrs. Adams. By CHARLES 
Ry With portrait. 
cloth, $2.00. 

This classic of the Revolution is one of the beet 
means we have for reconstructing the familiar hfe 
ofthe time. For the first time, the letters of be 

correspondents have been brought together, and. 
many new ones have been added. 


The German Element 
IN THE WAR or AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


By GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE. 
Ur. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Greene, the well-known one of the“ Life 
of General Nathanael Greene,” has sketched tm 
this volume the brilliant onal romantic stories of 
Steuben and De Kalb. and the dark disclosures of 
the German mercena 


A Glimpse at the Art of Japan. 


By JAMES JACKSON JARVES. With thirty fllas- 
trations in fac-simile from Japanese demgns. 


Cr. Bvo, cloth, $2.50. 


Mr. Jarves is perbaps the foremost writer on Art 
in America, and in this volume he has displayed 
his studies in the new and fascinating subject now 
interesting the art public. 


Winter Sunshine, 
By JoHN BURROUGHS. 
l6mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The euthor of that delightful book ** Wake Rob- 
in,’’ has here caught and preserved with raciness 
and humor the delights of out of doors in the win- . 
ter. 


LIBRARY NOTES." B 
one VOol., er. 8vo, cloth, $2. 
An agreeable mosaic of and literary 

memorabilir 

DOINGS oF THE BODLEY FAMILY IN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. With 77 illustrations. 
In one vol., small 4to, pectares ue binding, 

A book for ehi dren, full of fun. 


Elsie's Santa Claus. 


By JOANNA H. MATHEWS, author cf the “ Bessie 


A. P. RUSSELL. In 


Rapids of Niagara......... By Mise Warner. 1.% 
Bread and Orauces......... By Miss Warner. 1.25 
Fred and Jeanic........ By Miss Drinkwater. 1. 
By Miss Holt, 1.50 
Brentford Parsonuage...... By Mrs. Robbins. 1.25 
By Mrs. Payne. 1.25 
Contyng Castle......... .... By Miss Giberne. 150 
Little Brothers aud Sisters... .... -sxeeese 1.% 
Spanish By A. L. O. E. 0.7 
The Little Maid........... ena By 4. L. O. BE. 0.7% 
Eden in England........:...... By A. L. O. EB. 0.75 
By A. L. O. E. 0.% 
Mabel Walton's Experiment......... 1.% 
By C. E. Bowen. 1.25 
Eleanor’s Visit............. By Miss Mathewe. 1.25 
Frogay’s Little Brother...................... 1.25 
MISS ASHTON’S GIRLS. By Joanna H. 

Mathews. 6 vol#.in a neat 72 


THE SAY AND DO SERIES. Illustra- 
tive of the Lord’s Prayer. By the au- 
thor of “ Wide, Wide World.” 6 vole. in a box. TN 


Just Published by 


~ |ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
Broadway, 


Send for ‘atalogue of JAS. R. 


OSGOOD & CO’S Popular and Standard 
Works. 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


(NASBY’S PAPER.) 


The Largest and Best Family News- 


paper Published in America. 
Subscription Price, $2, Postage Free. 


The remainder of the year 19°5 free to new 
subscribers fcr 1876. 
SPECIAL OFFERS FOR 1876. 


Smith’s Bible Dictien and Blade, one. ear, Bw 
Unabridged Dictionary and Biade, 


A finel: y colored map of the United States,four 
fee oteht inches by three feet fourinches, 
retail price $3.00, and Blade one year.... .. 3¢o 
These prices cover all expense in either case. 
The books and maps delivered without additional 
charge. For aclubof ten subscribers at $1.65 each. 
we will forward a copy of Smfth’s Bible Dictionary 
free. Specimen copies of the Blade, Locke’s Na- 
tional Magazine and American Farm Journal ial 
free on application. Adcress 


THE BLADE, Toledo, Ohio. 


1876.—Postpaid.—¢1.60. 


THE NURSE RY.| 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATD. Send 10 cents for 
a Sample Number. Sabacribe NOW, and get the 
last number of this year FREE! 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


° 
"his book puts Normandy under the microscope, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


ETHERIC FORCE. 


E ventured some months ago to mention 

without absolute incredulity an alleged inven- 
tion which was named the ** Keely Motor,” and which 
fer a time attracted a deal of attention. The little 
faith we had in it bas not been increased by the lapse 
ef time, and just now Keely stock is seriously if not 
hopelessly depressed. Under very different auspices 
is the *“‘ foree”’ named at the head of this article in- 
troduced to public notice. No one knows as yet what 
it is; but that it has ap existence is amply demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of its discoverer and of 
ether scientists whose opinions are always expressed 
with, if anything, an excess of caution. 

Mr. T. A. Edison, of Newark, N. J., is well known 
al over the country as a successful electrician and iu- 
vestor. On the night of November 22d be was ex- 
perimenting, in company with his assistant, Charles 
Batchelor, when they observed phenomena which are 
thus recorded in their Journal: 

“In experimenting with a vibrator magnet, consisting of 
a bar of Stubbs’s steel, fastened at one end and made to vi- 
brate by means of a magnet, we noticed a spark coming 
from the core of the magnet. This we have often noticed 
before in relays ; in stock printers, when there were iron fil- 
imgs between the armature and core, and often in the new 
electric pen. Always supposed it was inductive electricity, 
bat happened to notice it when it seemed so strong that we 
suspected it might be something more than induction. Acting 
@n the supposition, we found that by teuching any portion 
ef th. vibrator or magnet wiih a piece of metal we got the 
spark. We then connected a wire to the end of the vibrat- 
tug rod, and got a spark by touching a piece of iron to it.’’ 


Farther experiments proved that cadmium was the 
most effective metal at hand for drawing off thespark, 
and Mr. Edison then proceeded to see if he could 
elassify his new acquaintance, which he still regarded 
as some unobserved phase of electricity. A delicate 
electroscope was quite undisturbed by the current, 
por did any of the known tests for electricity give the 
slightest reaction. In order to exhibit the eccentric 
eharacter of the force, a bar of cadmium, a non-con- 
aucting metal, was placed on top of the magnetic coil 
ef an insulated telegraphic instrument and attached 
by a wire to a glass tube. Then it was wound round 
a tead pencil, and another wire, wound round a second 
pencil, was attached to a gas-pipe, which led it to the 
ground. Disregarding all these breaks of non-con- 
dueting substances, the ‘ force’ delivered sparks of 
great brilliancy through an air space of two inches. 
It was shortly found that messages could be trans- 
mitted over the common service-pipes of the gas com- 
pany; and by simply attaching wires to two buruers 
anywhere in Newark, messages were successfully sent. 
So, likewise, in experimenting on a long wire in the 
laboratory, sparks of seemingly equal intensity were 
a@elivered simultaneously at as many points of contact 
as were offered. To apply the severest test practica- 
ble, a wire was, by permission, connected with the 
telegraph line and a circuit made extending throngh 
New York to New Brunswick and thence back to 
Newark. Sparks were delivered over this long wire 
as readily as they had been within the limits of New- 
ark. 

The conclusions are stated as follows: “The new 
feree is non-polar, radiating in straight lines like heat; 
that it is capable of transmission to indefinite dis- 
tances through an uninsulated wire; that it is not 
affected by the ordinary non-conductors of electricity, 
as glass, etc., and that it is retroactive, the spark being 
obtainable when the wire is turned back so as to touch 
iteelf. Mr. Edison is of the opinion that it can be 
made to manifest itself otherwise than by the spark, 
and that it may be derived from heat independently 
ef electricily.”’ 

Practically this discovery may indefinitely reduce 
the expenses of telegraphy. Messages may apparently 
be sent over railway tracks, or, indeed, over almost 
anything tbat is reasonably continuous and answers 
the necessary tests. Of course two or three weeks 
ef experimenting can give only very imperfect data; 
but the indications are that the possibilities are im- 
mense. 

We shall now hear, doubtless, that, the same phe- 
nomena have come under the notice of other observ- 
era ever since electricity became an agent in our 
social system. Indeed, we remember distinctly one 
er two announcements which seem to point to this 
same force as a form of electricity. Hundreds of ex- 
perimenters will shortly be at work with all sorts of 
tests, and we may expect before long to know some- 
thing more of this mysterious development of Na- 
ture’s resources. 


SYSTEMATIC CHANGES IN LATITUDE.—During 
the past thirty years astronomers have been mindful 
of the fact that certain theoretical researches have 
demonstrated the possibility of the existence of slight 
ehauges in the latitudes of points in the earth’s surface, 
which changes could be referred only to an actual 
ehange in the axis of rotation. The only astronomical 
observations that have had a sufficient degree of 
accuracy to afford information upon this point bave 
been made by or under the direction of Struve. The 
question was first investigated by C. A. F. Peters, but 


_dately Nyren bas published two interesting papers | 


| 


upon the subject, in the first of which he has discussed 
the observations made for the express purpose of 
determining the value of the constant of nutation. 
The second paper, recently published in the memoirs 
of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, is based 
upon a series of observations made simply for the 
determination of latitude, which extend over the 
vears 1842 to 1873. Dr. Nyren finds throughout this 
period a decided diminution of the latitude of the 
observatory of Poulkova, and is able to show that 
similar changes have taken place at Greenwich, Wash- 
ington, Paris, Milan, Rome, Naples, and Konigsberg. 
While some of the observations used by him are far 
less accurate than others, it still remains remarkable 
that they all unite in showing a steady diminution of 
latitudes, and therefore seem to point to something as 
the ultimate cause other than any local change in the 
distribution of masses in the interior of the eartb. It 
seems possible that these changes can be expiained, at 
least at Poulkova, as the result of the effect on the 
plumb line of a relative change of level between the 
Baltic Sea and the neighboring coasts, the Bothnian 
coast rising and the Swedish and German coasts sink- 
ing. The question as to the periodical ten-months 
change of latitude is not affected by these results. 


Publishers’ Department. 


OUR HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


+ E present our readers with an unusually 

attractive number. The Christmas Story 
by Mrs. Stowe will be read with even greater in- 
terest than the Thanksgiving Story, of which 
large extra editions were printed, and none now 
remain. To those who are still applicants for 
back numbers, we would state that the above 
Christmas Story, the Thanksgiving and other 
short stories by Mrs. Stowe will be issued as a 
Holiday offering by J. B. Ford & Co. The con- 
tents of this issue are a fair exponent of our inten- 
tions for the coming year. We shall have the 
constant editorial management of Mr. Beecher, 
his editorials, Star Papers, together with Mr. Ellin- 
wood’s authorized verbatim reports of the Ser- 
mons in Plymouth Church each week. We shall 
have Serial Stories from Hon. A. W. Tourgee 
(‘‘Henry Churton”), author of ‘‘ Toinette ;” Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., author of ‘‘ A Man 
Without a Country,” and ‘Philip Nolan’s 
Friends,” now running in Scribner's Monthly ; 
Miss Kate Foote and others. 

Among our special contributors are Rev. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, D.D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., 
of New Haven, Prof. Noah Porter, of Yale Col- 
lege, Rev. Lyman Abbott, Rev. Thos. K. Beecher, 
Rey. Joseph P. Thompson, Mrs. Mary B. Dodge, 


Mrs. Amelia Barr, and, in brief, the leading writers 


of the country. 

Mrs. Stowe will write exclusively for this paper, 
as in the past. The several departments will 
embrace the Outlook, or brief comments on cur- 
rent events, editorials, stories, poetry, contributed 
articles on various subjects, reviews of books, 
the Household, the Little Folks, the Church, 
and the Week, comprising the leading news, both 
sacred and secular, Questions and Answers, Up- 
permost Topics, Farm and Garden, Scientific and 
Sanitary, Art, and Financial. In addition to this, 
arrangements have been effected to give greater 
prominence to the SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPART- 
MENT, to ineet the needs of teachers and scholars. 
Music, secular and sacred, will continue to form, 
a prominent feature, and we shall print, during” 
the year, choice compositions that would, if pur- 
chased in sheet form, cost much more than the 
subscription price of the paper. 

With these attractions, we confidently appeal 
to the public for a continuance of their generous 
support. Please renew immediately ; and also 
oblige us by sending in your names at once, and 
thus obviate any delay attendant upon re-entering 
names and supplying missed numbers. We so- 
licit also your influence in extending our circula- 
tion. A word at this season may secure your 
neighbor's name; and in this period of gifts, no 
more appropriate present for the family can be 
found than a yearly subscription to the Christian 
Union. 


REMITTANCES. 


ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency ts 


sender, 


Vor. XII, No. 24. 


Freel! 
FOR THE REST | 
OF THE YEAR! 


ALL SUBSCRIBERS TO THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


after the PRESENT issue and before January i, 
1876, will receive the paper until Dec. 31, 1876. 
Persons intending to change other papers for this 


need not wait until their subscriptions expire be- 


fore sending to us. By subscribing at once they 

receive all the intermediate numbers FREE. 
Agents are requested to note this and send in 

their orders as early as practicable, and thus avoid 


‘the special rush and pressure at the close of the 


year. 


RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 
For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 


shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty — 


per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 


FILE AND BINDER. 
_ WE are prepared to furnish a most convenient, 
handsome and durable temporary file and binder 
(Hutchinson’s patent), which will hold one vol 
ume of the Christian Union, for $1.50; sent by 
mail, postage prepaid. 


AGENCIES. 


THE Christian Union may be had in the leading 
cities, as follows : 


BROOKLYN. 


JARPORD & HAZARD, 179 Montague 8t., corner of Clinton. 
W. W. SWAYNE, 216 Fulton 8t, 


NEW YORK.’ 
W. W. Swaynxk, Fulton Market and Fulton Ferry. 
BOSTON. 
T. 8. NICKERSON, 11 Bromfield Ft. 
RBUFPAIO. 
H. ASHTON YATES, 26 Carroll St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
J. G. SAMPLE, 721 Sansom &t. 
BALTIMORE. 
A. MUIRHEAD, % Etting St. 
WASHINGTON. 
E. W. WHALLON, 51 K St., N. E. 
RIGHMOND. 
J.T. ELLYSON, 112 Main Si, \ 
. CHICAGO. 


THOS. W. HULBERT, 114 Monroe 
SAN FRANCIS§00. 
Ww. 339 Kearney St. 


GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


WE will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N.B.—If you want any period- 
ical not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail. 


Club Retait. 
Price Price 
Post Poetage 
MONTALIES. Prepaid Prepaid. 
CHR) UNION and Harper's Monthly........... $6.70 $7.20 
Keribner Mc nthly.. .. €.65 7.0 
inco ts ne ss 6. 
“ The Sunday 645 5.95 
“ * *The Atlantic Monthbly..... 6.65 7.20: 
Phrenolcgical Journal..... £.70 6.20 
WEEKLIES. 
“ arper, s Weekly............ 6.70 7.20 
’ 
“ Youth’s Companion........ $4.06 
* With portrait of $7.50; retail rate, $8.20. 
+ ding Prem 
Must be new Subscript 


RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all 
sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters. 
and others who get up clubs in their respective towns can 
afterwards add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Registered Letter. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. : 


. “THE CHRISTIAN UONION,”’ 
27 Park Place, New York, 


* 
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_. Dac. 15, 1875. 


sent an array of testimony in favor of the following named 

on of all who want the best and most economical; each meda 
Board of Scientific and Disinterested Jurors. Ne greater e vidence 

Manufacturers can add nothing thereto. 


The above Medals pre 
well worthy of the serious considera 
presente a decision of a separate Board 
ef superiority can possibly be vouventeted. Comments of the 


Duryeas’ Satin Gloss Starch, 


IN SIX POUND BOXES AND ONE BROUND®OPAPERS. 


Gives a Beautiful White and Glossy Finish, besides renders Fabrics very 
Durable. No other Starch so easily used, or so cconomical, 


Try it. 


USE IT ONCE AND YOU WILL USE NO OTHER. 


DURYEAS’ IMPROVED CORN STARCH, 


Manufactured by a greatly improved —-- a the Best Selected Indian Corn, and warranted 
y pure. 
Pronownc .d by Jurors of Great International Exposition, Parts 1867, to be the 
* Perfection of Quality.” 
A will iosure its everywhere. 


enuine withou ’ on every kage. 
por by Grocers generally. 


BE SURE “ DURYEAS’” IS ON EVERY PACKAGY. 
Ceneral Depot, 29, 31 & 33 Park Place, N. Y. 


BUYERS OF COLORED SILKS, WHO ARE ACCUSTOMED TO RELY UPON 
CHENEY BROTHERS’ Ovivureu Gros-Grains for Fall and Winter costumes, 
will now find full lines of them at all the leading retail dry goods stores. : 

The colors for this season are soft and subdued. and though not new are in better taste 
than the very vivid and peculiar shades of a year or two ago. 

The favorite tints of seal-brown, navy-blue, cloth-green, plum, mode, etc., are in complete 
harmony with the heavy quality and half-lustre of these silks, and produce admirable effects 
in costumes made either of silk alone or of silk and woolen goods combined. There are no 
silks made which are so suitable for combination with cloth, or so well adapted to Fall and 
Winter wear as these black and colored gros-grains. 

The goods are now so well known that it is unnecessary to assure the public of their dura- 
bility. Tried in all kinds of bard service, they are always satisfactory. The fabric does not 
cut, nor do the colors fade, and the silks are constantly improving in all the characteristics 
which have heretofore given them so high a reputation. 

As other silks, many of them of inferior foreign production, are frequently offered as 
“ American,”’ purchasers will do well to ask particularly for the CHENEY SILKS, and assure 
themselves by examination of the labels that they have the real ones. 


“MATERIALS 


ywJoH NS: 


adapted for steep er flat roots in all 
climates. Eas ify applied by any one. 

r 8 aroun eys, Dorm ows, 8. 
NT, for A TING, for Shingle Roofs, inside of ote. 


> 


ESTOS ROOF 


I co or ou e work, ready for use n ba a 
TOS BOILER COVERINGS. for Stoun Piece eta, Pulls: Kegs an barrels 
ear y tor use, and can eas ed bya e. 
Price etc. Liberal inducements to Genera! 


H. W. JOHNS 87 Maiden Lane, W. Y. 


sale b 
A & CO ai, Boston. 
[nfringeys and the public are cautioned. 


one 
E, Chicago. 


RE 
- IV 
IRKW 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW" YORK, 


22, 24, and 26 Nassau Street, 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Assets, January q, 1875, = 


$6,555,000 
73,000 
3,600,000 


J. P, ROGERS, Sec. -  L. W. FROST, Pres, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED for our new book en 


& SANKEY 


and their Work on both 's Of the 

By an EMINENT CHICAGO DIVINE, & .—t__ of 
Mr. Moopy for years,and an EYE-WITNESS of and 
PARTICIPANT in his great revival meetings in EN- 
GLAND. Endorsed and approved by eminent Chris- 
tians. Says REST. FOWLER of the NORTH WEST- 
EKN UNIVERSITY: May God this book 


vy converts to Ohrist.”” Send 
for circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING Cu., 
Hartford, Conn., or 118 Randolph 8t., Chicago, UI. 


5 oco AGENTS arena Samples 

r o entirely new cles; 
W WHITE & Co., Newark, N. J. 


CENERAL ACCENTS. 


re wanted on first-class books. oo 
cants allow ve references as to character, & 
experience, &c. Address Leck Bex 53, Phila. 
Pa. Pa. None but successful canvassers need apply. — 


GL ASS colors, at 
Your name handsomely 


in gold on doz. for Hc. 
Sqmoptes 1c. Agents wanted 
F. K. SMITH & CO., 


post-paid ; 3 doz. 
everywhere. Outfit, 25e. 
Bangor. Me. 


A ENC YCLOPEDIA.—New and Re- 
‘A vised edition. 150,000 articles, 3,000 engravings 
and wedge int maps. The best of universal 
e in the language. of — 
Agents wanted. with map 
sent 2 cts. Baker, Davis Philadel phia. 


ON’T FORGET IT Safety 
Guard is worth ali the Burglar Alarms ever 
invented. Agents wanted Silver- 
plated sam = Ty id on receipt of cts. Address 
4.1 H. SINGE Walnut &t. "Philadelphia, Pa, 


Agents for the best-selling Sta- 
W AN’ tionery Packages in the world. 
It contains 15 sheets anes 15 


T 
publisher of this 5 pa r, and found, as re yeoented. 
worth the money. 
763 Broadway, N. Y. 


INELY PRINTED BRISTOL VISIT- 

NG CARDS sent post-paid for 25 cts. 

Send stamp for samples of Glee Cards, 
Marbie, Snowflakes, Scrol Damask 

etc. We have over 100 styles. Agents 
wanted. A. H. FULLER & Cv., Brockton, Mass. 


ork popular with all denominations, and 
sure to sellin every family. Positively the very 
best chance of the year for first-class agents. 
For address 
H.8.GOODSPEED & CO. 14 Barclay St., New York. 


a day at heme. ted. Outfit and 
ary 2 terms free. RUE & CO. A Augusta, | Maine. 
dress J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 


$35 0 


$77 A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in 
their locality. Costs NOTHING to tr - 


j 


eats wanted at once fore. new Relig- 
| ope As 


A MONTH,.— Agents wanted. 24 beet 
— articles in the world. One sample 


Particulars free. P.O. Vi ickery & Co., Augusta, 
$5 to $20 & Con! mples worth 


A MONTH. aa wanted every- 

Business honorable and 

? | Particulars sent free. 
. WORTH & CO., 8!. Louis, Mo. 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


HEATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS, DWELLINGS 
d SCHOOLS; the only Furnaces made without 
joints; are gas-tight, powers, durable and econom- 


Boynton’s 1875 Baltimore Fire-Place Heater 


has ow power and brilliancy than any Heater 
ever 


Heating 


Standard Cooking RANGE, for 
ing upper rooms. 


Princess } Fiat top RANGE. 
New Cabinet Closet 


Are specially adapted for family use; splendid 
workers; give perfect satisfaction. 

HEATING, COOKING and LAUNDRY STOVES 
in great varieties, manufactured and sold by 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Circulars. 24 Water St.. N. Y 


SANFORD'S { HEATER, 


with most improvements, we now 
to be without an equai for rca economy, conve- 
nience, durability and style. 


Elevated 
Stag’s Head {“ovEn*} Range, 
with or without ge Closet, Water-back, 0 
ment for warminp Sy ag rooms. The 
best See it and ad- 
mire, as all do, especially those who use it. 


Sweet Home Portable Range, 


with or without Warming Closets. 
Beacon-Light INtuminated Base- 
burner, 


with Refuse-ciearing Grate. Prices red 
Slates and clinkers by simply 
grate. No poking needed. 


Sanford's Mammoth Heaters 


stilla in the ne etc. ete. 
Send for Circula 


The National Stove Works, 


239 & 241 Water St., New York. 


5/5 SHOT GUN 


gan. bar or front-action locks; 


Can sent tCO. D., with privilege to ex- 
p for circular 


to POW POWELL Gun Bond 238 Main St., 
Anthracite, Bituminous : Timber 


LANDS for win in Pennsylvania. Apply to 


P, W. SHEAFER, Pottsville, Pa 


THE NEW YORK 


EVENING POST. 


Reduced Terms of Subscription. 


$9.00 a year 
3.060 


These terms include the postage, which will be - 
paid by the publishers. 


.SUBSCRIBE NOW 


and get the opening chapters of the serial, * Pretty 
Miss Bellew,’’.written by Theo. Gift. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
A PREMIUM FOR EACH SUBSCRIBER.§ 


We offer to subscribers, in connection with THE 
EVEXING Post, the following articles 


A DETACHED LEVER CLOCK, retail price 
with the Sy Evening $2. 75, with 


mi-W eek! 
THE SF. GERMAIN or 
patent. 
mi-Weekly $7 
THE U ADJUSTABLE TABLE 
(retail, $38.00), with the Semi-Weekly $8.00. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTION- 
ARY. rto 


1840 p lilustrations 
(retail, $12.00). want Semi- 


$10.00. 
WEBSTER’S NATIONS TORIAL 
DICTIONARY, 1,00 


with octavo ; 600 ilbus— 
(retail, $5.0); with the Semi-Weekly, 


OR UNABRIDGED DI 
TIONA (retail, #10.00); 
e Semi-W eekly 

we RC . 
TIONARY. New illustrated edition (retail, 
£1.80); with the Semi-Weekly, $4.00. 

A new one 

un- 


dell ; profusely lilustrated with al 
b Ernest peges uarto (retail 
$3.50) ; with, the” Weekly, , witb the 
Wee kly , $4.75. 
JESOP’S FABLES. Git 
(retail, vr! with the W 
Semi-Wee y, 


#, beveled covers 
y, $3.75, with the 


TO CLUB ACENTS. 


In order to still more la increase the cir- 
culation of THE EVEN I 7 POST, we offer ta 
rive to those who will te subscribers to the 
VEEKLY and SEMI-WEEKLY EVENING 

POST, any of the premtums mentioned above. 
men c containing further om 

lars will be sent free to those who apply for 

a twith. Please send for our cir- 
Club 


We continue to send THE EVENING POST, free 
of postage, without preméums, at the former lw . 
club terms, as follows: 


Semi-Weekly, five copies, one year....... $12.» 
ten copies, one year...... a 


copies, one year........... 72.0 
These terms include the postage. which will be 
paid by the publishers. 
The above rates are as low as those of any Arst-class . 
newspaper ished. 


Address, WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 


Publishers of the EVENING 
No. 208 Broadway, corner Fulton ®t., N. ¥. 


Eclectic Magazine 


oF 
Foreign Literature. 


ly to these readers seek profit ~ as 
amusement, in solid and “health “i literature. Ite 


HUXLEY, 


SON. THOMAS CARLYLF, ROBERT BUCHANAX, 

Ww. BLACK, THOs. HARDY, Mrs. OLIPHANT, Mre. 

ALEX ANDER, Miss THACKE ERAY, WM. MORRIS, 

— others equally eminent. Its editorial depart— 
nts present fresh and full notes on home and 

forelan literature, science, and art; and 

ber contains a Fine Steel Engrayv ving. 


TERMS :—Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one 
year, &, which include ‘Volumen com 
mence in January and Su becriptions ma 
begin at ome The will clu 
| with any other periodical] required. Address 


E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 


25 Bond St., N.Y. 
cultural. 
range and Fa 


in the Mis Mics. Valter. 
N. 6th nee. St. — 
“THE BENEFACTOR” 
the best 8 pane paves in the 


and re th and wealt 
Address “ THE BENEFACTOR,” 


COLOSSEUM, 
Broadway and Thirty-fifth St., New York. 
The brilliant and attractive art spectacle, 


THE SIECE 
OF PARIS. 


Already viewed wun ¢ elight by thousands of 
cultured people. It is the worthieat and most tm- 
pressive exhibition ever uffered to the patrons of 


The pleasant promenades s of the 
are with yt musie and 
r attractions. 


1De Open from WA.M.to . 
oP. M., and 7 to 10 P. M. daily. 


>= 


‘Me a feen an ntern 
and b 


Special Offer to Schools. 


L. J. MARCY, 


c-SIMILES OF AWARDED tp 
> ‘ ky RO i, QD — = ~ 
1876.—32da Year. 
; The Eclectic reprints the best Essays, Reviews 
4 Scientific Papers, Noveis, Tales, Stories, Poems. 
4 and Biographical Sketches from the whole field of 
j articies are written by some of the most eminent 
ae 2 literary and scientific men of the time: such as 
the Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, Prof. TYNDALL, Prof. 
Prof. OWEN, RICHARD PRocToR, B.A.. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Dr. W. B. CARPENTER. J. 
4 ENT FROUDE, MATTHEW ARNOLD, ALFRED wy 
ASBES 
q 
SBE 
Alic 
for 
| 
warranted genuine 
es. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Best co 


Vor. XII., No. 24 


MACHINES. 
Macines of every doe 
cription. 


**DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acerts Warten. “68 NEW YORK. 


Success !! 40,000 of the Genuine 


LIFE AND LABORS OF 


already sold. The thrill story of a noble life in 

the wild-land of the Nile m ptery, Ophirs 

Geld, the Lions Lair, and millions ef super- 

atitious be raphic ic discri loss. splendid 

ew want i e wane agents 

qaickly profits BIG,send forterms. HUBBARD 
Pubs., Phila, Boston, and Cinr.. O 


AGENTS WANTED for > > AY ER 


REMARKABLE ANSWERS! 


confound the 
Deere the and awaken the impeni ent. 
to the time Will sell rapidly. and 
as 


wemen wanted ® nis im every 

Geoanty in America. not ry tend 5 or at 
ence, taming your Jet, 2d and haice of territory. Liberal 
terms, Aadres sJ.&. Washington St, Chicago. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 
UR WESTERN BORDER 
ne Hundred Years Age. 


A Graphic History of the Heroic Epoch of Amer- 
fean Border Life. Its thrilling conflicts of Red 
and White foes. Exciting Adventures, Captiv- 
Forays, uts, Pioneer women and boys. 
Indian war- s 
for Old and 
tion. 
x 
& 2% S. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DECALCOMANIE: 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book 
of 24pp., giving full instructions in this 
, > new and beautiful art sent post paid for “¢ 
ets. M0 assorted pictures, 50 cts. They are Heads, Landsca 
Birds, Flowers, Autumn Comic ig. 
ao They can be easily transferred to any article so as to 
tate the most beautiful beautiful GEM 
CHROMES for 10 cents, 50 for 50 cents. ts wanted. 
ress J: in PATTEN & 162 W ‘Bt, New York. 


0,000 Agents 
of a Century, a 
of our Republic, 50. 
7ames on ca cts. 
Hoth mailed for 
E. B. TREAT, £05 Bway, N. Y. 


CRAND CHANCE FOR ACENTS, with 


Wife No.19. 


asic ELIZA YOUNG S NEW BOOK. 


book of the GO ILL fo: 
4 


bustrated to near 
©O., Harrrornn, Corx., ats, Onur. 


ASK Hardware Dealers for Judd’s Pat. Metal 
| Moulding yee Weather Strips. If not found 
seD 


d to C. A. Judd, 445 E. Water 
. Strips at retail sent freight paid. 
logue free. Sample card 2c. Agents wanted. 


__ MENEELYS’ BELLS, 


GHURCH FE QUIPMENT._ 


For Churches, etc., known to ublic sheen 
are made at MENEEL 
IDERY,”’ WEST TROY, N. New Pate 


EB 
yuntings. Cata! ogues free. No ‘Agencies. 


MIENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
| BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Beils of C 

mounted with the best 


Warranted. 

lilustrased Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincianati, 


CHOOL, SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
HURCH FURNITU RE, 
Manufactured & SON, % Grove St., 
iN. Y. Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
fion with stamp 


i FAN FANCY 7 styles, with name. l0c. Ad- 
B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y. 


CHOIRS AND 


&. 


ONGS | 


NEW GAMES 


“Com and Beans” 25¢. 
“Sliced Animals” 506. 
| “Vienette Authors” 50c. 
“Aladdin's 
Wonderscope” $1.25 
“(artera” - $1.50 
Boseg $3.00 


PUBLISHERS, 


CRANDALL 


Cor. Fulton and Orange. 


Vir. 
Friends not forget to 
call on the child’s ben- 
efactor this week. 


Will 


Beecher’s 


CLOTHING 


WADE 


READY-MADE OR TO ORDER. 


Large Assortment of NEW STYLES. 


& CUMMING. 


Men’s $10 $40. 
o 

Bo oye Ovcrecats, 

Suits, 4.50to 14. 


Nos. 261 & 263 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 
Cor. 23d St., Grand Opera House. 


STOVES 
& CHURCH Eg 


FURNACES AND FIREPLACE HEATERS 


MANUFACTURED 


BURTIS & GRAFF, 


WATER STs 


pian 


joe is 
Time is Monev! 
Thirty Hour Clocks 
for $2.00. 


The “ST, NICHOLAS” 
Clock .is a detacbed Lever Es- 
capement Time-piece of care- 
ful constructi:n. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. It will run in any 
position. and is suitable in 
np place where correct time 


< 
ID 


s desired. The cut shows the 
Clock at one-fifth 
size. Sent on of price. 
EROM 


its actual 


ew Haven, Conn. 
A useful and beautiful Ho! iday Gift. 


TOOL CHESTS 


JWITH BEST TOOLS | 


ST RPRATT& CO 
FULTON STNY.. 


situations for Salary” while or Tele- 
B CKEYE B UBSIN TELE. 
Pangusky, 


COMPANION aims to be. a favorite in 
every family—looked for eagerly by the young 
folks, and read with interest bythe older. Its pur- 
pose is to interest while it amuses; to be judicious, 
practical, sensible, and to have really permanent 
worth, while it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for con- 
tributors some of the most attractive writers in the 
country. Among these are: | 


J.T. Trewbridge, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Edward Eggleston, Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Dr. I. Hayes. Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Da'viz, C. A. Stephens, 
Abby Morton Diaz. Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Geo. M. Towle. 


Its reading ‘is adapted to the old and young, is 
very comprehensive tn its character. It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel. School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topica. Selections for Decla- 
Histerical Articies. mation, 
Biograph’! Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facta and Incidents, 


Subscription Price, $1.75. This includes 
the payment of Postage, bythepublishers. Speci- 
men copies sent free. Please mention what paper 
you saw this in. 


PERRY, MASON & CO., 


THE 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


No. 550 Broadway, : 


OFFER A NEW AND ATTRACTIV’ 
STOCK OF FINE 


Electro-Plated We, 


expressly adapted for the 


HOLIDAYS." 


|MERIDEN CUTLERY CO. 


make ALL KINDS of Table Knives and Forks. 
Exclusive makers of “* Patent Ivory,”’ most durable 
white handle known. Always call for “Trade 
Mark’’ on the blade. Sold by all dealers and by 
MERIDEN CUTLERY CoO., 49 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


T. B. BYNNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, 
FINE JEWELRY, 


American and Swiss Watches, 
Key and Stem Winding. 


A large and general variety of desirable am, 
at much less than usual! prices. 


DISTINCT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Having decided to CLOSE OUT the gamed 
BRANCH of the business, will offer 


UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS., | 


St. Nicholas Block. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for 8100. 


4) & H. T. ANTHONY & CU., 

- Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
OF CELEBRITIES. Slides 

* Manutaci First premium at V 
ufacturers of Photoaraphic ‘Materials. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


OKS 
give en 
utifully illustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
gaat Brothers, 3 eekman. 
St., New York City. 


Acme Skate.. 


onl reliable Skate ever 
be instantly and firmly attached to 
any "Ke uires no Heel-piates, Stra or: 


Send stamp for Catalogue of S$ ates, 
Novelt es, and Sportin | Goods. 


P. O. Box 4968. we pt! St., N. Vo. 
THE WILSON. 
Patent Adjustable Chair, 


WITH 


Thirty Changes of Positions. 


Library, 
d Chair, Chil 


of the best wrought- 
i and rivets. 
Ca 8, 
made —— y for 
the Chairs. 


* READING POSITION. 
Everything to an Exact Science. 
Orders by ny address, to. 


Goods 
shipped. to ony d for Lilus- 


Circular. 


592 BROADWAY, New York, 


vor = seck in vain for truer 


rea 
Than the ECREKA TWIST; 
MACHINE] For faithfulness to promised 


ength, 
"Tis highest on the list. 


AR Conduct 18, atS. 


e On-~ 
$4.50. rved ts, 50 at Chand- 


cert, $1.50, 
ler’s, 181 Montague 8t., lyn. 


Concerts avery 


iller. 
Chandler’s, Montague, and Dickinapn’s 
Montague, an’ and the door. open at 


~ 


527 BROADWAY. 


4 


94th _ Plymouth Cr 


py 


The Wilson Adjustable Chair Mfg C0, 


BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC, 


510 
AGENTS WANTED. | 
- -- ¥- = = iw 2 
N.Y 
t. 
| 
OMPANION 
a 
| 
| .~3< A WEEKLY PAPERFOR > 
Sal AND THE Crib.Bed or Lounge. 
ngth, 
SEST WARMED BY USING THE FAM LLY? simplicity, and com: 
ries, Court Houses, Fire Al . 
| 
41 Temple Place, Bceton, Maes. 


available Ba 


we 


*,bafi mistake ‘wheh he advertised 
“approachable Baltimore Oysters.” 
‘Good Friday’ 


\ Stones, all Selected with ‘the greatest care, 


_ Dre. 18, 1876. CHRISTIAN UNION. 
“te O'Neill & Co. CHRISTMAS. GIFTS. 


and Criffes. 


innocently bs her son’s character 
Satan-wards by arguing that gray 
patches could be inserted into his black 
pantaloons without the other boys being 
able to detect the difference. 


—An Indiana saloon keeper made a 


does 
mean?” asked one schoolboy of another. 
‘¢ You had better go home and read your 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ was the yitRering 
reply. 

—A little boy, gazing upon an old} 
picture of his mother, taken in a low- 
neck dress, remarked: ‘‘Mamma, you 
was mos’ ready for ved when dat picter 
was tooken,”’. 

—A bolt of lightning sivwnti a tree 
in front of a Chicago alderman’s —— 
and in hig. fright the 

er remarked: ‘Hold on!. 
festore the monéy!” 


DIAMONDS, 
Tiffany & Co. 


UNION SQUARE, . 
Call attention to their very large and Com- 


plete Stock of Diamonds and other precious 


and having been deebaced with allof the 
\dvantages that the depressed state of the 
arket would permit, they are enabled to 


4, inducements to the closest buyers. 


Perry Chri stmas | 


“KD. GLOVES. 


309, 311, 44311 1-2 Grand St., N.Y, 


SPECAL OFFERING. 


OPERA GLygs, 48 OTS PAIR. 


WNS.2 BUTTONS, $1 PAIR, 
AN. W HITES, S, @BUTTONS. $1 15 PR. 


BLACKS. 4 BUTTONS, 61 36 eR. 
IR. 


ACKNOWLEDGID TO BE THE BEST 
GLOVE IN AMERICA JOR THE PRICK. EVERY 
PAIR WARRAN TED. 


FULL Lis OF OUR 
REAL KIDS. 
‘2 BUTTONS, $1.50. 3 8 BUTTONS, $1.87, 


BOYS’ 
BUCKSKIN GAUNTLITS AT 45c., 65c., and 
per pair. 
KID MITTS, BEAVER ‘TOPS, S0c. pair. 
DOG SKIN, WOOL-LIFED, OTTLR $1 


pair. 
MEWN’S 
DOG sxIN LINED, BEAVER OFS, Tbe. 
DOG 8 6 ony 
EV ORAL LES Tore, GAUMTLETS, 


and 
UINE OUTH 
TS’ KID Boat ioe. and pars 
Ladies’ Kia Gau 
96e., $1, 


Merry Christmas! 


GILT BRONZE3, PARIAN STATO OA TA- 


FINE PAINTINGS. CHINESE A AND 
50. | 246—252 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


ance 
LIFE AND 
Rate Cash Plao. 


red 
ANTOINETTE ope. By to ber de- 


ished citi- 
parture for red HN, Mr. 
estra. 


way, and THEATRE TICKET ST OFFICE. 114 
Broadway. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


E, Ridley & Sons. |: 


309, 311,311% Grand St, WY. 


ALL LINEN 
MEASURE “THE 
BEFORE YOU BUY THEM 
ELSEWHERE. BARGAINS, - 
OV 4R 1,000 DOZEN 


All jaz, 12c., 13¢., 156., 


180., 20e., 25¢ LD subject to to Man- 
ufacture'rs’ 
» up. CHEA 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs— 
Hemmed— 


‘Ladies’ Silk Handkerchiefs, 


in bo ’ 


Silk Guipure Capes, 


$3, $3 38, $3 75, up to $20. 


LARGE PURCHASE, 
at 8c., 10c., l5c., We., up. 


NOTTINGHAM CU! RTAIN N 25c., 35¢. 


CURTALNS IN APPLIQUE 


an 
AM UB, 
‘WwEL WORTHY INSPECTION. 


| EXTRAORDINARY B AINS IN GOI 
THREAD, POINT, A APPLIQUE LACKS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, $11, $1146 Grand St., 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St. 
Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 


Ovington Brothers 


OFFER AN ELEGANT STOCK OF 


HOLIDAY. GOODS 
AT LOW PRICES. 
246—252 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Qvington Brothers, 


FINE CHINA &CLASS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
246—252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


Ovington Brothers, 


Superb Clocks; Bronzes and 
| Mantel Sets. 
246—252 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Qvington Brothers; 


BLES, JARDINERES. C 
SWISS CARVINGS TRUMPET 
OSCOPES 


THE TRAVELERS’, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
OLDEST, LARGEST, AND BEST Accident Bag 


UNDERWEAR CLEA RING OUT. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St., N.Y, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70, Allen 8t.. | 


— 


WMENT POLICTES on the Low 


ANOVER 


paoapwar, ‘NEW York 


ko REMSEN LANE. Secretary,’ 


men 


vor 


Fifth Block east from the Bowery. ie 


327 & 329 6th ave. & 103 W. 20th st. 


Millinery & Silk Goods 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


,g000 quality, 0c. te 75c. yard; warranted 
Cinch Bo $1.25 and $1.50; 


tractive articles for the holidays, to be disposed of 


last year to some extent, and so satisfactorily to 
sellers and buyers that this season very much 
larger consignments have been made, and two 
spacious stores, 557 and 559 Broadway, found hardly 
sufficient to contain specimens of the multiplicity 
of beautiful toys and fancy goods offered, or afford 
space for the crowds of eager purchasers. ) 


profits being avoided, prices are necessarily low; 
moreover, as every article is plainly marked in 
plain figures, and can be examined by purchasers, 
it is easy for them to note the diffefeneg between 
the cost here and elsewhere. They have the ad- 
vantage also of a range in every department as 
great as the variety is endless, and a chance to 
buy a stock of Christmas toys for $1, or spend 
nananer choiee objects of luxury or works of 


the preceding years, and there are smal! complete 
boxes of tools for boys at forty-five cents, and 
boxes containing tops, skipping rope, button tops, 
and a variety of other articles for the same price. 
The stock of dolis includes everything, from the 
finest French dolls to mites of wooden manufac- 
ture, dressed and mounted on wire, at an average 
cost of five cents, 


some of them very novel: There are different 
trades, milking cows, and perfectly natural ponies, 
saddled, bridied, and sttrruped. ready for mounting. 

Fans and Japanese goods, Scotch wooden 


lovely toilet — special attention ; 
and sa aise 
books and b 


them. 


|Open Day and Evening. 


NOW OFFERING 
THEIR IMMENSE STOCK 


At Greatly Reduced Prices 


ROMAN SASHES. 


FANCY RIBBONS IN ALL THE NEW 


GOODS. 
Novelties in Made-up y 
Holiday Presents. 
JACK 

VALENCIENNES LACE TI 

e 
"LINGS in ENDLESS VARIETY. 


Initial Handkerchiefs. 


TIES FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
n 
doz. Embroid ered End Ties Ties, $1; worth $1.3. 
SILK AND LACE Ties. 
SHMERE LACE TIES, 
GENTS’ TLES 
d Silk MUFFLERS. 
's 
M to 
18 


KID CLOVES, 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
500 dozen Kid Gloves, $1 per pair; every pair 


ted. 
100 Opera Kids; 2, 8, 4;6, and 6 Buttons, $1 and 
op Kid Gloves, $1.25 and upward. 
HATS. 
CLOSING O ous | 
pg Felt Hats ie d cream, . to 
of fine Felt Hats in cream 
wise 


TRIMMED HATS. 
CLOSING OUT AT IMMENSELY REDUCED 
PRICES, from 85 to $10. 


SILK VELVETS 
AT REDUCED 


quality Black Veivet, to $2.50. 
28 inch Mantils worth $6. 


BANKRUPT STOCK 
FLOWERS & FEATHERS. 


500 dozen Birds at 25c. 
Feather Bands in White Cream and Blue Cream 


Ti 
Pine Feath Flowers for eveni 


Pale Cream 


Cardinal. 


Go to O’NEILL’S 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


327 and 329 6th Ave. and 103 West 2th St. 


HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS. 


Two years ago the effects of the panic suggested 
to an enterprising importer the idea of combining 
with other importers and working off a surplus 
stock of handsome and diversified fancy goods for 
holiday gifts at wholesale prices. The plan suc- 
ceeded to a charm; the fame of the importers’ 
combination” even traveled to Europe, and sug- 
gested to some of the large rs there 
the possibility of establishing direct communica- 
tion with buyers by making consignments of at- 


by the “ 


, EMBROIDERED, COLORED BORDERED 
AND PLAIN HEMMED HDEFS, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
DAMASSE GRENADINE FICHUS. 
DUCHESS POINT TIES, 


VALENCIENNES LACE, 
BOWS, BARBES, SETS, CAPES, 
HANKERCHIEFS, &c. 


GREAT BARGAINS, 
LARGE LOT OF EMBROIDERED SETS 
IN BOXES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


ELEGANT HOLIDAY 
Presents. 


India Shawls, 
India Scarfs, 
Point and Duchess Laces, 
Furs, 
Rich Silks, 
Paris Costames. 
Emb’d Hdkfs, ; 


Lace and Guaipure Curtains, 
Smyrna Regs, 
Lace Bed Spreads and Shams, 
Silver-Meunted Umbrellas. &c. 


CAN BE HAD-AT 


Arnold, Constable & Co’ S 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street.. 


WA 
TA ENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


SEAL MUFFS, 
SEAL BOAS, 
|SEAL SACQUES, 


CHINCHILLA, 
SILVER OTTER, 


And other CHOICE and FASHIONABLE FURS. oi 


Fur & Feather Trimmings, 


&e.; 
At the Lowest Prices. 


N. B.—ONLY FIRST-CLASS AND GENUINE 
ANTED articles are offered by this BS- 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


GENUINE. 
TAPISSIER ”’ 


BLACK. SILK. 


At Creatly Reduced Prices. 


UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY, 


DURABILITY AND FINISH. 


Arnold, Con stable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


The object being to sell, and threé intermediate 


are more numerous this year than either of 


Blankets, 


F lannels, 


COMFORTA BLES, COUN TER PANES, 


__Fidor-Vown Quilts, 


AT LOW PRICES, 


To Close the Season. _ 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Bréadway, corner 19th St. 


The mechanical toys are very numerous, and 


consignments o 
| of aré solid very 


EVERY DESCRIPTION Or 


RICH LACE GOODS, 


Mach Below Importation Cost, 


tion, FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Arnold, Constable & 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. — 


In Halt-Dezen Boxes, 
\ 
286.. 35¢., bOc., up. 
Examine our Stock of Genta’ sik Mufflers. 
SABLE, 
APPLIQUE TIDIES. : MINK, 
: 
ERMINE, 
t 
Ne ; 
i’s 
ge. EE combination” to holiday purchasers on the 
he liberal terms it had tnangurated. This waa done 
ea 
hte 
8, 
| 
"be | 
uB- 
er 
sed GEN 
lay, LADIEW & : 
on- 
at4. 
list. | 
— 
| 


— 


= 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FURS 


Our Stock of FINE FURS is now replete with 
the choicest assortment, ~ 9 Ae in copsequence of 
the lateoess of the season, we offer such ex 
traordinary low prices that they cannot fail to sult 
everybody. 


REAL SEAL SACQUES. 


We ogee mele invite the attention of our pa- 
trons to our large assortment of REAL SEAL 
A Es, whien is considered the most complete 
in the city. 


handso 
C.—REAL SUETLAND SEAL full size 100 


yponey can 
French a Sacques, same trimmings and finish 


as the RE at $2h, 

Ladies Astrachan Saecques,. make, 

Ladies’ Biack Astrachan Sacques, extra 


REAL MINK FURS. 


We use none but the finest and most perfect 
skins, which are selected for 
facture. The Muffs a ~ Sane 
lined with the best Turkis 
with Heavy Tassels, and 
chet Ornaments. 

OUR MINK MUFfFSare warranted to consist of 
one full skin for each and every stripe. 

OUR aN K SETS, of Muff and Boa or Collar, at 


_ BEAL MINK SETS, very dark and fine, $35, $40, 
FINEST HASTERN MINK SETS in the market, 
$50. $69, and 


SEALSKIN FURS. 


tat SEAL SETS of Muff and Boa, $22, $25, and 


REAL 8 LAND SEAL SETS, elegant! 
trimmed, $40. nd $50. 

FRENCH SEAL SETS, with same trimming as 
the Real, $7.50, $10, and $13.50. 

REAL LYNX SETS, best etal. $23, $27, $30. 

FRENCH LYNX warranted equal te the 
Real, at $7, $8.50, $10, and $13.50. 

REAL itt SABLE SETS, choice quality 
$13.50, $15, 

BLACK MARTEN SETS, #8.50, 710, and $12.50. 


ay . ory SETS of Muff and Boa and Col- 
lar, at $25, $30, and $35. 

IMITATION ERMINE SETS, same trimming as 
the , at $5, $6.50, and $7.50. 

me Mink Sets, at $5.50, $6.50, and $8.50. 

rian Muff and Boa or 

om. at $8, an 

Children’s Far seg man aad and elegant de- 
signs, from $1.25 to = 


$75 00) Is mow ready, with PRICE LIST; and 


Por 1676.1 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE,” 


OF THE 


CABINET ORGANS, 


very full information presentins accurate 
drawings of these e 
with detailed WITH. VAL including MANY 
NEW UABLE IM- 


STY LES, 
PROVEMENTS; N STOPS. 
one ying an 

at see this new catalogue. It w sent 
ree and pos d. Address the MASON & 
HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON ; 25 Union uare, NEW ; or 
80 and 8 Adams Street, CH ICAGO. 


DOLLS DOLLS DO 


R. il. Macy & 


Grant Central Estbishmenl, 
DOLLS THE LARGEST 
DOL TOYS 
and Only One of 
DOL. IN THE TOYS 
DOLL COUNTRY. ROY 
DOLLS 
TOs 
Brillant Hobday” for 
DOLLS 1875. DOYS 
DOLLS TOYS 
»OLLS TOY 
DOLLS Wehave now on exhibition the TO 


DOLLS own importation, ever exhi 


he 
LLS LARGEST and FINEST VARIETY TOYS 
LLS of DOLLS, DOLLS’ ARTICLES. TOYS 


MASON. & HAMLIN 


Annual Greeting.) 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, 
Happy New. Year's, 


(When they come.) 


SANTA CLAUS 


K. RIDLEY & SONS’ 


309, 311, 311k GRAND ST., N. Y.. 
Will be pleased to receive hi 


Built and oapmed expressly to supp! want 
for the supp) 


NO SENSATIONAL 
METHODS WILL BE USED TO DRAW THE 


Toys, Dells, and Fancy Goods 


Is undeubtedly the most complete in this City, 


‘LEATHER Goons: 


S% TOYS, and FANCY GOODS. of our TOYS 
bited. Ys 


DOLLS W 8 

DOLLS HOLIDAY GOODS for the last TO 
DOLLS seventeen years, are familiar with TOYS | 
DOLLS the great centres of Europe, have TOYS ' 


DOLLS celebrated manufac rs of these TOYS 


DOLLS business relations — oe the most TOYS 
oods in the Old ‘Wor 


one a TOYS 

DOI nts 8 j 

DOLLS of the public in TOYS. DOLLS t and Ys | 
FANCY GOO 


OLLS thorough appreciation of 


DS in the New World. TOYS ' 
LLS Nearly 17 the present year TOYS 


SE 


LLS we have n in Giving our 
JOLLS personal attention | ‘ors 
DOLLS and HOLIDAY ‘TOYS 
VOLLS GOODS. Man our styles will TOYS 
4S not be found elsewhere T 


DOLLS OUR ESTABLISHMENT it FINE- TOYS 
GH- TOYS 


Chiidgen's White Fr 3 $5.50, $6.50, D0 DRCORAT 
Children’s White Fur Sacques, with Silver Gray LLS 
Cony border trimming, $1.50 extra. DOLLS OUR CENTRE WINDOW on ith teh 
FURS will be sent C. O. D., oe EXPRESS, with | DOLLS st. is being used for the sep ibos TOYS 
the privilege of examination before acceptance. | DOLLS of the DOLLS CARNIVAL, or TOYS 
inducements & 
chase Furs not to deprive themselves of this is o were 
DOLLS PARTY in this or any other coun- TOY: 
TOY! 
, DOLL n the large wincow pest the TOY 
DOLLS main entrance en lit re TOY 
DOLLS holding our DOLLS’ PRIZE BABY TOY 
V7 oO outfi 
353 Eighth Avenue, DOLLS twenty-four doll mothers, and TOY 
IO LL: li purses,exguisitely | 
Bet. 27th and 28th Sts., DOLLS dressed, — ee the finest foainhaa TO 
LIS 
POLI TO 
DOLLS | ORDERS BY MAIL attended to TOY 
DOLLS | with special care. Catalogues| TOY 
DOLLS | address. TOY 
No. 771 BROADWAY, Cor. Ninth 8t. DOLL 0 TOYS 
TOYS 
GREAT BARGAINS | 
DOLL! — managers of fairs and in-| TOY 
. DOLLS tutions wishing to purc Y 
du se on 0 - 
DOLLS | lected will be carefully packed | TOYS 
CHILDREN’S CLOAKS at one-fourth their value. | DOLL OY 
REAL LACE COLLARS AND EMBROID- DOLL 
BRIES at 2 cents on the dollar, as we give up the atee TOY 
DOLL OKLYN, TOY 
Goods Packed and Shipped | TOY 
Morning Wrappers, etc., etc., try. 


all marked down for Holiday Presents. 


Furs, -Furs, Furs. 


The entire stock of H Reape & Leo 


be sold by us thirty days at conta 
on the do ever offer 


WILSON & CREIC, 


Ne. 771 BROADWAY. corner Oth street. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. BENNETTS, 


BLEGANT SCARFS, 300 FULTON 
SILK MUFFLERS, BROOKLYN. 
SILK WRISTLETS, 
SILK HANDEERCHIEFS, 
FUR TOP GLOVES, 
SILK SUSPENDERS, 
‘DENT’S KID GIOVES 


FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
In 


ONE AN D TWO BUTTONS, 
GARNTER’S KID GLOVES 
BENNETT'S. 


300 Fulten St., MODES A AND ALL THE 
BROOKLYN. NEW PARTY COLOBS. 


RIDLEY RUSSIA POCKET. RIDL} 
Books, RUNNING ROM RIDL 
LLDLEY , He., T5c.,upto RIDLKY 
RIDLEY qualities RIDLEY 
| RIDLEY Aijso, Ci-ar Cases, RIDLEY 
| RIDLEY and Card Cases. Music Hold- RI 
RIDLEY ers, Albums, >t 25c., 50c.,75c.. RIDLEY 
RiDLEY %5c., $), up to $20, RIDLEY 
RIDLEY Lines of very rich Fans. RIDLEY 
IBLEY Ross Lan EY 
DL ussta her and Seal DLEY 
DLEY Skin Satebels, 50e., Rl D 
IDLEY . up to very fine-tgrades. RIDLEY 
IIDLEY Valizes, O ‘Glasses, RIDLEY 
RiDL ewelry Worsted dEmbrotd- RIDLWY 
Slipper Patterns, Per- RIDLEY 
RIDLEY Books. Book-marks, LEY 


or 
BROTHERS 
AND 


MERIDEN BRITTAWIA COMPANY'S 
MANUFACTURE, 


T. 


DOLLS. 
LARGEST ASSORTM ENT 
of the finest dolls ever imported. 


CARRIAGH Ins, BEDS 


E \ THING Fou 


The stock cannot be described, ; “" 


COME AND SEE. 


Weare vositive our prices will be found lower 
than any of othe 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th St. and Sixth 
TOYS TOYS TOYS TOYS pdt 
TOYS TOYS TOYS TOYS TOYS 


r house. 
have at least four times more space to 
sen our business than last season, employ 
u 
SEVEN HUNDRED CLERKS, 


to give our customers every. eonveni- 
while purchasiug. . 


TO SABBATH SCHOOLS 
®PEUIAL* DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 
Good li d free of charge by our ons 

ej the city, Brooklyn, Jersey City and 


THE EXTENSION 
. completed, gives us by actua 
a eighty-five ( 5) eet for the accommodation 
of our customers. 


to all 
Ho 


Having decided to give ur the BETAIL | 
DEPARTMENT of our business, and to 
vacate our present premises, we offer our 
ENTIRE RETAIL STOCK at ACTUAL 
COST OF PRODUCTION, thereby offer- 
ing superior inducements to those about to 
furnish. 

JAS. T. ALLEN & CO., 
WAREROOMS NOS. 18 AND 187 CANAL ST., 


| NEW YORK CITY. 


HE. RIDLEY & SONS, 


| 309, $11, and 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56. 58, 60, 62, 64. 66, GS & 70 Allen St., 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Rreeklyn Dep’t, corner Court and Montague 
and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital, $1,000,000 00 
1. 1875, 2,606,235 97 
Liabilities, 217,405 54 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


Vou. XIL, No. 


1 845. t 875. 
Thirty Years’ Experience, 


THE 
NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company, 

& 348 Broadway. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


ASSETS, 


$27,000,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME, 


$8,000,000. 


More than 110,000 POLICIES 
Issued, 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF BISKS, 
AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL 
JUST CLAIMS, 


Emphatically characterize the management « 
this Co. 


“Tontine Investment Pol¥ ” 
ance, that cannot be #- 
_ passed by any othe 
form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of 1¢ Insurance 

granted on the most prac¢@l plans 

and most favorable 

‘bodying the well-kno® NON- 
“FORFEITURE fture 

originated byhis 

1860, 

GUARANTBEING A PROPORTION 


PAID-UP INQURANCE, 


of the Original Policy, ater the payment of-a 
certain number f premiums. 

CASH DIVIDENDS w#ailable immediately 
in settlement of the SiOOND and each sub- 
sequent Annual Premfim. The latter con- 
sideration is an important one. Many Com- 
panies professing tc “declare dividends 
annually,” defer PAYMENT thereof for sev- 
eral years after declaing them; while other 
Companies do not begin to declare dividends 
upon any policies until after the receipt of 
several years’ premiums thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Compa~y is all that 
could be desired ; and, with the experiences 
and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers 
the best guarantees for the FUTURE that 
can be given. If you want a policy, investi- 
gate the claims of this Company to your con- 
fidence and support. Information as to In- 
surance or Agencies cheerfully furnished 
upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Pres’t, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


| | 
lined with finest Turkish 
satin, beautifully embroidered.......... 195 00 
| | NEW COMMODIOUS QUARTERs, : | 
‘OUR STOCK OF: 
| 
; 
FIRST FLOOR. 
| 
DOLL 
| 
: TOYS FOR EVERYBODY. : 
OLLS. 
pret 
oe 
en. 
| 
1B 4 


Dro. 15, 1875. THE UNION. | 


| | ._ F. A. HINRICH 
PIANOS, &c. 36 p uss F A. HIN IC Ss, 
ng 


Imports and deals at Wholesale and Retail in 


China and Glass, 
Clocks, Bronzes 


-KNABE HON E || TOYS AND GAMES, 
Grand, Square and Upright PIANOS. | ROTH FR Ss Archery, Croquet, Cricket 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., AUSTRIAN q al yy 


The Kleeman’s Celebrated Study or Read- 
ing Lamps, Chandeliers, etc. 


xo. 112 ave, aveve sora |BENT WOOD FURNITURE, 
29, 31, and 33 Park Place, 
HALLET. DAVIS & CO. = ¢ - by In SLRENGTH and PURITY Corner of Church Street (up stairs), New York. — 

PIANOS. [22: wost ecovourcat. GOI Watcnes, 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. = > 
Grand and Square Pianos. | = “- 


Endorsed by the Highest Musical 
a ELEGANCE! ELASTICITY! DURABILITY! | The Automatic Eye-Glass Holder 


484 Washington Street, Boston ; SUPERIOR LIGHTNESS. reels up the Glasses when notin use. All the con- | 
veniences of cord, hook, case, without their 


20 East 14th Street, New York ; FURNITURE ‘OF ALL KINDS. annoyances. Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 
927 Chestnut St., Phila.; Cor. Adams and State Sts., KETCHAM & MCDOUGALL, 4 Liberty Place, 
Chicago. 


CANED FURNITURE A SPECIALTY. N. Y., Mfrs. Also Gold and Silver Thimbles. 
for Mustrated Catalogue,free. Agents | Rieh Collection of Holiday Presents. 
i A CARD. #1 Make Your Own Christmas Presents. 
TO THE OF THIS PAPER. 
AMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


Genuine Waltham Watches, 


and fully Warranted. 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced, fally warranted. Catalogues | 


We will send this Bracket Saw Frame, with 
four extra Saws, five ec: ym and full 


ted directi by mail on receipt of giving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free 
“ SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” B $1.25. The Tf] = es, made of rose- BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., | PRICE-LISTS FREE BY MAIL, OR AT THE 
READ! MARK! WRITE! wood, and beautifully polished. We guarantee 664 to 694 West Eichth St.. Cincinnati. o. STORE. 


satisfaction to every purchaser. Extra Blades 
sent by mail for 25 conde per dozen. 


MILLER’S FALLS CO.,¥ 


78 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 
CENTENNIAL CASTANET. 
Crandall’s Patent. 
CHEAPEST 
AND BEST TOY OUT. 
Sells at First Sight. 
With it a child can rival 
| Brushes for waxing 


Mitiberal bone-player. 
discount the 
sent b on tam 
e anu 
g urer, at Crandall’s Head- BLAN KETS. 
Toys, etc., 182 Fulton St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 3 
: * MITH’S CRUSHED WHIT —The M 
m e irom a 
833 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. haa ss F. E. Smith & Co., Brooklyn, N. 
They are the best 
take thie tow the count 
beaut vw 
in avery’ etail. Lamb Knitting Machine 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
PRICES REASONABLE—TERMS EASY 


Before send for information, circulars, 

and price list. Guarantee unlimited. Pianos sent 

for approval, ‘and satisfaction assured and mo ney 

saved by our Special er ” Address 
BERKS FACTORY 4TH Avenue, N 


Sold by Hard- 
ware Dealers. 


KIRKWOOD’S| sowarn « co., 


No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, 82.50 and $5 each. 

For pamphlets, etc., acd- 

ss, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Wood Carpeting, 


PARQUET INLAID 
And Hard Wood Floors. 
THE NAT’L MAN’F’G 


950 Broadway, New + Yom. 
between Ddeand 23d 


And Milward’s “‘ Helix’’ Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 


WAFE@ 


“CENTENNIAL” 
WHISPERING CORD. 


One of the most NP = amusing, and instruc- 
tive inventions ever introduced. Affords endless S 
amusement to both old and young. By its use deaf BSS 
persons can hear more readily. Sv 


S ARE THE ‘ oO oO Is the only Machine that can knit all! sizes of work, 
BEST.” K > and and widen it: that cam shape and com-| , 4 Specialty is made or superior 
knit Ribbe Double, and stitches for Un Sole CO , New York, 
ST ARD the value of his Wool by converting it into Mase 
CHINE CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; Cincinnati, O.: 
Counter, Platform, Wagon & Track | 


grades with 
@ ’§ plete, without hand-finishi seamless Hosiery, ders in selected cvolois for fine furnishing. Sold 
fy) CAL E ey Prize Medal knits over 
J.F. 
Goods. W 
WM. HENRY SMITH & CO , | wanted. “Send tor Samples of work. and reduced 
Fi re and Burgl ar [TRADE MARK.] 32 Greene St..N. ¥- | Chicago, Iii, or 92 Chestnut St.. Phila. 
SCA LES. 


by leading retail dealers throughout the Count 
Meas TRONG & ork 
~ | tto 25 different Garments. Over 1,06 per rcent. profit Send Catalog ue 
p Oo 4) jon n Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer trebles a. 
an 
Price-List. Address LAMB KN G MA- 

SA FE Ss. 
Send for Price-List. Agents Wanted, 


AIMONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Edited by H. V. Osborne. 


9 Sample sent post-paid, with directions, on receipt Each number handsomely itestrated, and brim- 
Marvin Ss Safe Co., of 50 cents. Agents wanted in every county and ful ‘of interesting Reading. ana Sketches, ona men 


State. Address ParKER H. Sweet, JR., General 
265 Broadway, New York, Agent, P. 0. Box 251, Washington, D: ©. parents because it is pure and safe rae 


paid. Address HI oc 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. | Walbun, Cincinnati, Chicago, or or St. Louis; oF 
e 
BARNES’S FOOT-PO WER 
U R S & }) SCKOLL SAWS AND LATHES. 
An entire REVOLUTION in 
ines! 


ESTABLISHED 188538. 


Ask for the Best!) & BROTHER, 


449 Broadway, through to 26 Mercer St., ~ 
STU DENT LAM PS. Call attention to their large and elegant assortment of a oer eo j BARNES, ee 
Gives a brighter, clearer SEAL SACQUES AND LADIES’ FURS. Winnebago Co., Il. Box 204, 


and whiter light than any | Also a full and varied line of 
other lamp in use 


, Sorrento Wood Carving, CO, 


overflow of oll at burn- LADIES’ FUR TRIMMINGS, SLEIGH ROBES AND GAUNTLETS, 
ng, thus en y ; No. 5 Temple Place, Bosto 

449 BROADWAY, through to 26 Mercer Street. I. 

can or lowered at. : ros - “The style of work is 

will. Satisf - artistic as to make it 
MISFIT CARPE TS. 


Encli ls, Three-ply | od | Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, 
cheap a at the Old Gia Pinos, 112 Fule ow York. 


28 & Frankfort Street, ed 
New York.” |.any'part< Send stamp for price list of TOOLS and PATTERNS. 


O 
| BS i 
ol. be use! $1,500 to $2,000 per year 
psing them. One 
| 


